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Rediscovering Jesus 


In a recent article in Harper’s Magazine entitled ‘‘The Rediscovery of 





Jesus,’’ Professor Alfred E. Zimmern presents as ‘‘the greatest task be- 








fore our generation’’—‘‘the understanding of Jesus.”’ 








And the work of many of the scholars would seem to support Dr. Zim- 
mern’s statement. Forthere has never beena time when, within a few months, 
so many and significant works have appeared covering the life and work 


of the world’s Savior. 


With a view to making your selection from this 


list the more simple, we herewith list the most important recent volumes 


on this great theme: 


The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. 
Dr. Morrison, editor The Christian Century, con- 
siders this a remarkably fine contribution to the 
place of Jesus in the continuing thought life and 
moral practice of mankind. ($2.50) 

The Mystical Quest of Christ. Robert F. Horton. 
That the relation between the soul and Christ is a 
distinct mystical experience, is the argument of 


this book. ($3.00) 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. 
Dickey. ($1.60) 

The Christian Revolution. 
($2.50) 


Samuel 
Henry T. Hodgkin. 


Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. ($1.00) 
If Christianity Fail. S. Z. Batten. ($1.60) 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, of First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, places these four books in 
the lead among attempts to give Jesus’s work a 
social interpretation. 


The Proposal of Jesus. John A. Hutton. 

A startling book, demanding that Jesus be obeyed 
in modern social and industrial life. ($1.50) 

Jesus Christ and The World Today. Hutchins 
and Rochester. ‘A remarkable piece of work,”’ 
says the editor of the Nation. ($1.25) 

Christ and International Life. Picton- Turbervill. 
“Our national policy, both internal and external, 
must be Christianized!"" ($1.50) 

Toward the Understanding of Jesus. Simkhovitch. 
A most successful attempt to understand Jesus’ 
life as related to his historical backgrounds. (75c) 


Jesus and Life. Joseph McFadyen. ($2.00) 

The Creative Christ. Edward S. Drown. ($1.50) 

Creative Christianity. George Cross. ($1.50) 
Three other books demanding a social interpre- 
tation of Jesus’ teaching. 

Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Considered by many Dr. Fosdick’s most 
important work. ($1.50) 


The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. 

A fresh interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. ($2.00). 

Rabboni. Canon Anthony C. Deane. A study of 
Jesus the teacher. Joseph Fort Newton gives this 
first place in studies of this kind. ($2.00) 

The Meaning of the Cross. Edward Grubb. 
Adapts the older doctrine of the atonement to 
modern thought. ($1.50) 

What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman 
Abbott. One of the most widely read religious 
books published in many years. (75 cents) 

The Man Himself. Rollin Lynde Hartt. 

A new work, much discussed pro and con, and 
therefore of interest. ($2.50) 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote 
Crow, editor. An invaluable collection of reli- 
gious verse which has the modern tone. ($2.00) 

Life of Christ. Papini. The best selling religious 
book of 1923. ($3.50) 

The Authority of Jesus. 
($2.00) 

The Finality of Christ. W.E.Orchard. ($1.35) 

The Universality of Christ. Bishop William Tem- 
ple. ($1.25) 

Christianity and Christ. W.S. Palmer. ($2.00) 

Our Faith in God through Jesus Christ. Davey. 
($1.75) 

Jesus an Economic Mediator. Darby. ($1.50) 

The Greater Christ. Albert D. Belden. ($1.50) 

The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. R. W. 
Dale. ($1.25) 

St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. 
($1.75) 

The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching 
of His Age. Thomas Walker. ($5.00) 

The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. 
Adolf Deissman. ($1.50) 

Confronting Men with the Living Christ. 
John R. Mott. ($1.50) 


R. Winboult Harding. 


Theodore H. Robinson. 


Note: Add 8 cents postage for each book ordered 


These are among the real contributions of recent months to the literature of the knowledge and understanding of Jesus. Why 
not make a fresh study of Jesus your chief purpose during the New Year? And why not see that this library of interpreta- 
tions goes into your Sunday School library? Or your public library? Write us for terms. 
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EDITORIAL 


the slaughte r. 











Dynamiting Superstitions One of these is the doctrine of an “infallible 


Out of Religion 


LL RUSSIA is being rocked by a religious revolution 

which compresses into a decade what has come to other 
peoples through hundreds of years. Some of the priests 
and multitudes of the people believed that the bodies of the 
saints were miraculously preserved from corruption. These 
relics have for nearly a thousand years been venerated all 
over the land. 


’ 


Their presence has made the land “holy 
Russia.” Now comes the irreverent bolshevik and com- 
pels the black clergy to open the tombs. Wax figures 
stuffed with cotton, or just an ordinary pile of bones such 
It is no 
wonder that the faith of the people has wavered under such 
attacks of rationalistic religious investigation. 
this thing is not yet. 


as could be found in any cemetery were disclosed. 


The end of 
There are Roman Catholic shrines 
all over the world where similar superstitions have grown 
up. The story of Russia’s disillusionment will filter out 
into the world, and religious people will want to look into 
all the shrines and examine the true wood of the cross and 
the bones of the saints. Just now the Roman Catholic 
church profits by the debacle of the Orthodox communion. 
Soon this church will share the troubles of her eastern 
neighbor when her own exploitation of religious ignorance 
is made manifest. Nor is Protestantism devoid of its super- 
One has only to attend a fundamentalist conven- 
tion to realize this. When one listens to the eloquent Bap- 
tist divine of Ft. Worth telling how he planted his potatoes 
“by the moon,” and thus proved the infallible word of the 
scriptures, one is not far away from the very thing that 
underlies all religious superstition. 


stitions. 


Religion has a hori- 
zon-line of mystery which is of its essence. So have science 
and philosophy. But when fake mysteries are trumped up 
and substituted for the real ones, there is sure to be a day 
of reckoning. More than one sacred cow is about to go to 


Bible” which fundamentalists insist upon in stubborn disre- 
gard of facts. 


honest Bible.” 


Henceforth we will be talking about “an 


Denominational 
Loyalty 
T WAS QUITE LOGICAL that it should be the gen- 
eral secretary of the church extension board who took 
Congregationalist to task for a recent 
“No one outside 
of our fellowship can adequately appreciate the intense 


the editor of the 


editorial in which appears this statement: 


undenominationalism of present-day Congregationalism.” Is 
there a home mission secretary in America who would glory 
in the undenominationalism of his 


constituency? Perhaps 


there are a few. But this kind of spirit does not ordinarily 
flourish in the office of any denominational headquarters. 
This secretary asks with astonishment: “Are they as glad 
to lead prospective church members into fellowship with 
other denominations as with their own? When they recom- 
mend letters of dismission is it with no pang of regret if 
these letters are made out to Presbyterian, or Unitarian, or 
Methodist churches rather than to one of their own name?” 
Undoubtedly many Congregational ministers have no pang 
of regret. And they are not careless and weary Christians, 
either, as the secretary suggests. There is something called 
denominational loyalty which is legitimate so long as men 
Mission 


work for the most part has to be done through organiza- 


must do their Christian work in a divided church. 
tions supported and maintained by denominations. Loyalty 
to these is sometimes called denominational loyalty, though 
one wonders if the denominational aspect of the appeal is 
not the weakest thing about it. Men and women are natur- 
ally interested in their friends. To be a pariah among 
denominations is to lose certain precious human values. It 
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is when an appeal is made on behalf of sqme peculiar deposit 
of truth of which the denomination is assumed to be cus- 
todian that the plea for denominational loyalty appears 
ridiculous. What is meant by Congregational “faith and 
order?” Is there a single doctrine that can be pointed out 
as peculiarly Congregational? As for the church govern- 
ment called by that name, is it not shared by many other 
denominations? Both the editor and the secretary are right. 
Large numbers of Congregationalists are undenominational 
in their thinking. And some Congregationalists are not. 


Methodists Considering 
“Overhead” Cut 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE of twenty-one members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
drawing up a plan for the reduction of the number of 
benevolent agencies of that denomination. This plan 
will be submitted to the General Conference which 
meets this year. On the committee are representatives 
of the pastors, the laity, the boards and the bishops of 
the church. All have been working on the basis that 
there is an unmistakable demand for a reduction of 
denominational “overhead,” to be achieved by a cut in 
the number of boards and a reduction of the number of 
men in “detached” service. A preliminary announce- 
ment made by the secretary of this committee stated 
that the report would recommend the consolidation of 
the present boards into five bodies. It is rumored, how- 
ever, that dissatisfaction upon the part of boards which 
felt their entity threatened has already induced the com- 
mittee to revise its recommendations so that there will 
be at least seven, and perhaps more, organizations. 
There is some chance that the report will not awaken 
favor in a General Conference that is expected to be 
progressive in its tendencies. 


The Disintegration of a Great 
Journalistic Tradition : 


O MORE MELANCHOLY SIGHT in American 

journalism is afforded today than that of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. With a persistency galling to thousands 
of middle westerners who feel that they must read some 
Chicago morning newspaper, this daily, which held for 
so long such a noble record for public service, is throw- 
ing itself behind one ignoble crusade after another. Its 
anarchistic attitude toward the eighteenth amendment 
has already been discussed in these columns. Its cham- 
pionship of prize-fighting might have triumphed in II- 
linois had not the ugly lawlessness connected with its 
beneficiary aroused public resentment. Its support of 
the starkest isolationism in international affairs had 
much to do with making the Republican leaders, for the 
first time in this century, take their nominating con- 
vention away from Chicago. Recently, in a single week, 
The Tribune refused to participate in the effort to 
arouse interest in international peace through the 
referendum on the Bok award and endorsed the attitude 
of the Earl of Birkenhead, who has so outraged British 
public opinion. It will be remembered that the noble 
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lord, after sneering at the outcome of Mr. Wilson’s 
idealism while in this country, went home to tell the 
students of Glasgow University that “the world con- 
tinues to offer glittering prizes to those who have stout 
hearts and sharp swords.” The Tribune and Birken- 
head make a combination in self-centered materialism 
that would be hard to beat. 


An Example of 
Intelligent Journalism 


N THESE DAYS when the irresponsibility of the press 

is so rapidly undermining its influence, it is heartening to 
see, in such a conservative weekly as The Spectator, of 
London, evidence of a real desire to act as an agent of 
public instruction. For in this well-established paper there 
is, without any surrender of traditional conservative policy, 
a weekly presentation of what the editor, Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey, calls “The Other Side.” To this department men 
of ability from both the Labor and Liberal parties are asked 
to contribute. Thus, in the same issue in which the editor 
announces the support of the paper for Mr. Baldwin during 
the recent British election, Ramsay MacDonald is given 
room to present his case. The cause of popular govern- 
ment would be immensely strengthened in all democracies 
if there were something like this same intelligent regard in 
all journalistic circles for the other man’s point of view, 
coupled with a willingness to submit one’s own case to a 
candid comparison. 


When Religion 
Is Good Copy 


HOSE WHO USED TO COMPLAIN that religion 

never makes the front page have no longer any ground 
for complaint. It is true the press is reporting the most sensa- 
tional thing that ever comes to the city editor’s desk, conten- 
tion in a church. But even the differences between rival 
leaders would be of little public interest but for the fact 
that all men recognize instinctively that the issues debated 
are of universal pertinence. It is because the public is so 
pathetically illiterate in religion that it reads avidly the 
reports written on the religious debates. Laymen are begin- 


ning to complain that they have been so long left in igno- | 


rance of the real problems of Christianity in this age. Large 
numbers of the ministers, as Dr. Van Loon says, are too 
ignorant of the subjects themselves to be competent to 
discuss them. Others have sought the easy road of compro- 
mise and silence. They have tried to voice the convictions 
of the pew, rather than to change these convictions. 
end of the religious quarrel may come at any time. War- 
weariness has already set in among Disciples and Baptists 
who were the first to be hit by this post-war fundamentalist 
conflict. The Episcopalians and Presbyterians are now in 
the very midst of it. Methodists and Congregationalists 
have not been affected to any large extent. When the whole 
era of violent personal denunciation is over, there will re- 
main the demand on the part of the laity to know the truth 
about religion. There will be a public once more for honest 
Bible study carried on in classes in the churches. People 


will listen to doctrinal sermons if they are carefully pre- 
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pered, and pedagogically sound. It will prove in the end 
that the fundamentalists have rendered a real service in the 
@urch by bringing our issues out into the arena of discus- 
gon, whatever we may say of their temper and of their 
methods. 


Bok Peace Award Referred 
to the Public 


CCORDING TO THE TERMS of the offer, the 
A committee to consider plans for securing inter- 
pational peace has chosen the proposal to which the 
Bok award shall be made. This plan is now to be sent 
to leading newspapers throughout the United States. 
After they have given it full publicity, ballots are to 
be printed in these papers by means of which readers 
¢an signify their approval or disapproval of the proposal. 
There are obvious shortcomings connected with this 
arrangement. The whole treatment of so grave a sub- 
ject as a stunt in publicity has aroused the misgivings 
of many. But if this method shall in any degree serve 
to enlighten the American public as to the importance 
of the issues at stake and the difficulties of insuring a 
continuing world peace, it will have its value. It is to 
be hoped that the newspapers into whose hands the 
fortunes of this referendum are committed will treat 
it with the fairness and sobriety it deserves. 


More*Missionary Tromboning 


HREE MONTHS AGO The Christian Century 

commented upon the new trombone solo recom- 
mended by certain American business interests as a 
means for promoting the foreign missionary enterprises 
of American churches. That this tune, built on the 
theme of the missionary as an advance agent for the 
trader, really represents the conception of missions held 
by many business men abroad is becoming clear. A 
gentleman who signs himself as the general agent of 
the Admiral Oriental Line has kindly furnished the 
latest evidence. He has sent to at least one missionary 
magazine a speech delivered before the members of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Shanghai by 
one of the vice-presidents of this shipping firm, Mr. J. 
Harold Dollar. Inasmuch as it is stated that a group of 
missionaries had been brought together to hear this 
speech, and that it was delivered as the bid of American 
business interests in the Far East for closer cooperation 
with the missions, the remarks of Mr. Dollar may fairly 
be taken as representing the viewpoint of the average 
trader doing business overseas. 

“It has been the feeling among the business men of 
China,” Mr. Dollar admitted, “that the relationship be- 
tween the missionary and the business elements has 
not been as close as it should be. We have taken ad- 
vantage of the present visit of representatives from the 
American Chambers of Commerce of Tientsin, Hankow, 
and Peking to invite you gentlemen of the missions to 
dine with us tonight, for the purpose of creating a 
better understanding between the business and mis- 
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sionary communities and also to bring about a closer 
cooperation between us.” 

The spokesman of American business then enumer- 
ated fourteen matters now under discussion in China 
in which both missionaries and business men were said 
to have an interest. The first of these discussed in 
detail was the patrol of American gunboats constantly 
kept on the Yangtse river by the United States navy. 
And the “understanding” in regard to such a presence 
of armed forces to which the missionaries were asked 
to subscribe by Mr. Dollar was this: 

“The American policy in China for many years past, 
and notably in the recent Washington Conference, has 
shown conclusively that we have no aggressive inclina- 
tions. We are not ambitious to annex any of China’s 
territory or to run her government for her; but we do 
desire to help China establish a stable government of 
her own, and until such time as this is accomplished 
it is most necessary to maintain here a police patrol the 
same as is maintained in South America (sic!) for the 
protection of the lives of our citizens and our interests. 
In our recommendations that this patrol force be main- 
tained up to an adequate standard we feel that you are 
as much interested as we, if not more, as your interests 
in the interior are larger than ours. Being in business it 
is obvious that we do not wish to give any offence to 
Chinese to but it 
must be kept in mind that the Chinese government has 
certain treaty obligations to fulfil which during dis- 


the or use our guns unnecessarily; 


ordered times it is unable to do, and in consequence we 

are obliged to protect ourselves for the time being.” 
Mr. Dollar was assertion that, 

despite the attitude of some of his business colleagues, 


unreserved in his 
business and missions could form a natural partnership 
in a land like China. He had seen it done. And, besides, 
there were fundamental facts in the situation operating 
in that direction that these other and shortsighted busi- 
ness men failed to take into account. 

“Although there are many members of the business 
community who do not appreciate the significance of the 
work done by the missionaries, we believe that most 
business men do have a realization of its importance,” 
declared Mr. Dollar. And why this importance? Be- 
cause of “the indirect benefits which accrue to foreign 
trade from missionary endeavors. Had 
the educational work which has been conducted by the 
missionaries in China for so many years, the foreign 
trade of the country would not be where it is today. 


it not been for 


You, gentlemen, have been pionecrs for business as well 
as for religious and educational work!” At which point 
a British journal would undoubtedly interpolate (loud 
cheers). 

Why this appeal for closer cooperation just at this 
time? Even on this point Mr. Dollar is delightfully 
definite. The easy money that has been the expected 
portion of overseas trade since before the days of the 
clipper ships has been sadly cut down during China’s 
period of internal stress. Overseas traders have been 
forced to face hazards of fortune in some degree like 
those faced by business men at home. This has been a 
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disagreeable experience, and the cal) has gone to the 
authorities at home to bring pressure to bear to restore 
conditions under which profits shall be sure. Or, as 
Mr. Dollar put it, “The conclusions of the Associated 
Chambers will be circulated in the United States as a 
part of the campaign which we are conducting at home 
regarding conditions out here and in an endeavor to induce 
our government to adopt some definite policy of leader- 
ship. We have come to a point where it is neces- 
sary for the United States to take a more active part 
here than she has in the past.” Words might have been 
copied verbatim from any handbook of economic im- 
perialism. But Mr. Dollar is right in his belief that it 
will be necessary to line the missionaries up beside the 
business men before there is any chance of making the 
American government “take a more active part” in see- 
ing that the profits of the American business adventurer 
are not imperiled. 

The trouble with Mr. Dollar, and many another like 
him, is not hard to point out. Mr. Dollar represents the 
genial, clean-minded, fair-dealing business man, whose 
only fault is that he can conceive of no world save that 
of business. The thing that gives the missionary signi- 
ficance to him is his service to business. The reason he 
bespeaks closer relations with the missionary is that 
business may ultimately benefit. And when he comes 
to the climax of his appeal, the best thing he can say 
is, “In conclusion, it is our feeling that as we are all 
Americans in China working for the advancement of legiti- 
mate American interests we can accomplish much more by 
cooperation.” 

It looks like a good season for trombone makers. 


The Humanity of Man 


HERE are various elements which have a share 

in the making of the international mind. There is 
the knowledge of geography. There is the knowledge 
of history. And there is the knowledge of humanity. 
And these we are beginning to see can only be fused 
for the making of the international mind by means of 
the international heart. The most profound knowledge 
would not carry us very far without deep and under- 
standing sympathy. We must come to have the most 
friendly and eager appreciation of the humanity of 
man. 

Just now no one is making a happier contribution to 
this end than Mr. Harold Speakman, painter, poet, 
traveller and author. Wherever he goes Mr. Speakman 
carries a keen eye and an understanding heart. He 
paints pictures which catch the furtive charm of far 
off lands. He writes verses like those “To a Chinese 
Coolie” alive with understanding and sympathy. 


If those grim artisans in other lands 
Who fret and shirk, 

Dropping their chosen tools from listless hands, 
Could see you work. 


Watching you toil twelve thund’ring hours a day 
In hold or pit 

At werk which makes most others’ work seem play 
Compared with it. 
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If they could hear that constant, cheery song 
Heartbreaking, as it rings 

Triumphant to the bitterness and wrong 
Of human things. 


Why then, God knows they must look up again, 
To a far height, 
Stand to their work, and battle on like men 
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The whimsical humor, the shrewd observation, the 
human welcome of Mr. Speakman’s mind and hear 
make him in a very noble sense a man who can claim 
every land through which he travels as a fatherland o 
his spirit, for he is willing to appreciate and to love the 
best in them all. The beautiful books which have come 
from his pen give us a glad consciousness of that com 
mon birthright which gives a unity to the human world 
These books have a place all their own in the develop- 
ing both of the international mind and the international 
heart. 
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Research Work in Palestine 


HERE IS AN impression among students of the 

Bible that little remains to be done in the way of 
archeological investigation in the Holy Land. There are 
' several reasons for this opinion. Palestine is a small coun- 
try, hardly larger than Connecticut or Wales. Its terri- 
torial promise of important finds from the past is limited. 
Moreover, few lands have suffered as has this one, from 
earthquakes, military invasions, and such other disasters 
as might well destroy all traces of former civilization. Then, 
too, it is recalled that the country has been carefully searched 
for remains of every sort, with but small results thus far. 
To be sure a few valuable antiquities have been dug up, 
such as the Mesha Stone, the Mosaic Map from Madeba, 
the Siloam Inscription, the Byzantine Edicts from Beer- 
But these 
are meagre results considering the importance of Palestine 


, sheba, and the Hebrew ostraca from Samaria. 


as the scene of biblical history, and the wealth of material 
which has been found in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor 
and Crete. 
It is the opinion of trained archzologists, however, that 
} the work of research in this “least of all lands” has only 
just begun, and that the new chapter which is now opening 
in the work of excavation promises to be one of the most 
successful and thrilling in the history of such inquiries. 
Already the faith of such searchers is bringing important 
results, and the land that has been the shrine of three 
| great faiths and the goal of countless pilgrims may soon 
| become the resort of the expert excavator as well as the 
The activities 
of such specialists as Bliss, Macalister, Parker, Guthrie, 
Weill and Mackenzie in this field show that by far the 
larger part of the work of research remains yet to be 
undertaken. 


| student of biblical history ‘and archzology. 


} This educational interest in Palestine is taking two forms. 


.| The first is the establishment of schools for research where 


| both teachers and students may have the advantage of 
immediate contact with the land, the sacred sites, both tradi- 
tonal and verified, the folk-lore survivals from biblical 
times, and the archzological material gathered through the 
years, and now accessible in the various museums in Jeru- 
salem and elsewhere. Of these schools there are several, 
including the American School of Oriental Research, the 
British School of Archeology, the Ecole Biblique et Ar- 
cheologique, maintained by the Dominican fathers of the 
Convent of St. Etienne, the Pontifical (Jesuit) School of 
Archeology, and various other foundations under German, 
Italian and Jewish auspices. These institutions maintain col- 
lections of antiquities and library facilities more or less com- 
petent. In addition there are museum collections at Notre 
Dame, the German Cathedral, St. Anne’s and elsewhere, and 
at several of these places lectures are given to students and 
the public on the history, topography, manners and customs 
of the land in relation to the Bible. 

The second interest of these foundations, and other or- 
ganizations of special character, is excavation at sites which 
promise to yield materials valuable for the student of the 
land and the Book. The British School under the direction 
of Professor John Garstang, formerly of the University 
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of Liverpool, and well known as the authority on Hittite 
archeology, has been conducting researches at Askelon, 
assisted by Mr. Phythian-Adams. 
comment on the change from the old attitude of suspicion 


It is an interesting 


and opposition maintained by the Turkish government t:- 
ward all work of excavation, that under the British rule of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the High Commissioner, Professor 
Garstang has been appointed Director of Antiquities for 
the country. This insures a favorable governmental atti- 
tude toward all work of this character, and will tend to dis- 
courage the illicit digging and traffic in valuable finds. 

School of 


the three archzological foundations maintained by the co- 


The American Oriental Research is one of 


operative efforts of American scholars and institutions at 
Rome, Athens and Jerusalem. There are now forty-five 
American col'eges and universities contributing to the sup- 
At first 
instructor, chosen from the biblical department of some 


port of the school at Jerusalem. there was one 


one of the supporting institutions. Now there is a resident 
director, Dr. W. F. Albright, a trained specialist in the work 
of the archeologist and excavator, an annual professor, on 
leave from home, two or three fellows, supported by the 
Thayer, and other funds, and such students as may desire 
The annual instructor 
Clay of Yale. Close co- 
operation is enjoyed with the British school, particularly 


the advantages of the institution. 
for this year is Professor A. T. 
in the common use of library materials. A considerable 
portion of the fine Semitic library of the late Professor 


» 


Morris Jastrow, Jr. of the University of Pennsylvania has 


been contributed to the school. An admirable location has 
been purchased outside the walls of Jerusalem, and a bequest 
of fifty thousand dollars made by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Nies 
of New York assures the erection of a suitable building 

Under the direction of such men as Professors Paton, 
Worrell and Albright, the school has gradually extended its 
program. Courses of lectures are given, regular classes 
are conducted, journeys are made through the most inter- 
esting and promising portions of the land, the work of ex- 
cavation carried on by others is observed, and such actual 
digging is undertaken as funds will permit. At the present 
time work is being prosecuted at Tell el-Ful, believed to 
be the site of the ancient Gibeah of Saul. Recent reports 
tell of the excavation of an interesting tomb in the Kedron 
valley, containing a score of ossuaries, and an artistic sarco- 
phagus at Tell Barak, northeast of Caesarea. 

Under other auspices much work of similar sort is going 
on in Palestine. The University of Pennsylvania, always 
active in the service of archzology, is excavating at Beisan, 
the ancient Beth-shan, near the Jordan, under the compe- 
oe. © &. The 


Franciscan fathers have done much valuable work in Jeru- 


tent direction of Fisher. Dominican and 


salem and in other portions of the land. The Jewish Ar- 
chzological Society, under the direction of Dr. Nahum 
Slousch, is conducting important researches at Tiberias. 
Danish investigators have begun the excavation of Seilun, 


the ancient Shiloh, where Dr. Aage Schmidt is in charge. 
The French are working at Ain Duk, the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund is reporting work from time to time, and 
the University of Chicago will soon begin excavations at 
Megiddo, where the Germans unfortunately discontinued 
their investigations sixteen years ago. 


Equally unfortunate 
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is the fact that the German School of Archeology in Jeru- 
salem, of which Professor Dalman was the efficient head, 
and where later on Dr. Alt was in charge, is now closed, and 
probably cannot be reopened for years. This contained the 
best collections of antiquities in Palestine. 

With all this work in progress one is not surprised that 
a large body of results is taking form. Some of the most 
important of these are the identification of biblical sites, 
and the penetration into the history of these and earlier 
localities by means of the inspection of pottery remains. 
Even where no other kinds of antiquities are to be found, 
the investigators are quite sure to find sherds in abundance. 
These are now believed to afford a measurably certain means 
of estimating the age and the type of civilization of the 
place. If surprising assurance is shown that the story of 
a given site can be reconstructed from the pottery frag- 
ments found at different depths in the digging, the layman 
has to accept the verdict for the time, fully aware that 
the entire process will be subjected to the searching scru- 
tiny of later experts, as is the custom in all critical inquiry. 
On the basis of such data the location and story of many 
important biblical localities are coming to light, and the 
traditions of guides who conduct tourists through the land 
will be of even less value than now. 

But perhaps the most surprising and gratifying feature 
of this work of research is the establishment of a sister 
school further to the east, the American School of Arche- 
ology in Bagdad. This entire region between the two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, hence called “Mesopotamia,” 
is a historic area of the first importance. Here in various 
periods of the past were the great cities of Kish, Akkad, 
Babylon, Seleucia and Bagdad. Even the name Kut el- 
Amara, the scene of important military operations in the 
late war, brings up familiar memories. The region must be 
full of antiquities, as it is certainly impregnated with great 
traditions. It is of importance that there should be organ- 
ized here a school which shall be both a center of study and 
inquiry and a focus for excavations. The beginnings of 
such an institution have already been made. Headquarters 
have been established in the residence of the American Con- 
sul, Hon. T. R. Owens, near the site of the new University, 
with the full cooperation of Sir Percy Fox, the resident 
British representative, and the approval of the government 
of Irak. 

To such a school, then only in remote contemplation, the 
late Dr. William Hayes Ward with rare foresight be- 
queathed his extensive library on condition that the begin- 
nings of such an institution should be made within ten years. 
These valuable books, together with a portion of the library 
of Professor Jastrow, are now in Bagdad, and it is expected 
that Professor Clay will devote a portion of his time this 
year to the inauguration of the instructional work of the 
school. A charter has been secured for the two schools, 
the one at Jerusalem and the one at Bagdad, under the 
comprehensive title of The American Schools of Oriental 
Research. And thus within easy reach of the great excava- 
tion sites of Ur, Eridu, Telloh, Nippur, Babylon, Ashur, 
Nineveh, and Khorsabad, American students and profes- 
sors will have the opportunity not only of reconstructing 
the story of some of the most important civilizations of 
antiquity, but as well of participating in the actual work of 
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' 
research at the new sites which investigation is sure to 
disclose. 


The Man Who Ran Behind | 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HAVE A FRIEND who spake unto me, saying, Cone! 
thou unto the College, and see the Athletes run a Race} 
And I answered, When I was in College, our chief — 


was of the Human Race; nevertheless, we had some Races} 


beside. I will go with thee. 

Now the races were of Several Sorts, and I will not men- 
tion all of them. But there was a Long Distance Rac 
where men ran around an Eliptickal Track, and the Run. 
ners were constrained to run around Four Times. 

Now there was one man who got behind all the rest, and 
the longer they ran, the farther he got behind. And when 
he had run around Three Times the swiftest runners had 
run around Four. 
dium beheld and understood all this, but there were others 
who were confused, because the runners were many. And 
they looked down the Home Stretch as they saw the run- 
ners coming in for the Last Time, and behold, he was in 
the lead. 

Then did Certain of them Cheer him, and gave Out 
landish Yells, and proclaimed him the Victor. But they 
that were wise to the game did nothing of the sort. And 
as for the Judges of the Race, they were not fooled a 
Little Bit. 

Now, this slow runner had this one virtue, that he was 
no Quitter, therefore did he continue to Run, though he 
knew from the start that he was Beaten, and knew it better 
every lap. But when he came in at the end, and there were 
those that cheered, he was Embarrassed. And finally, as 
they continued to cheer, he almost began to think of him- 
self more highly than he ought to think. And the cheers 
sounded good to a man who was so badly whipped. Never- 
theless, he sought not to deceive, and he promptly made 
way for the Winner. And it was lucky for him that he 
attempted no Camouflage, for the judges would have stood 
for No Nonsense. And they knew, even as he knew, that 
he was not the First man but the Last. 

Yet did I meditate upon that which I had seen, and | 
said, There are some men in life who do it on that wise, and 
are able to put it over. Yea, they stand smirking at the 
Grand-Stand, and the applause is sweet in their ears, and 
they seek to Bluff the Universe with the notion that they 
are the winners. But the righteous Judge of all the Earth 
will not have it so. Yea, and the bluffer is the loser. 

Now the inhabitants of the Bleachers, and such as sit in 
the Grand Stand of this world are very poor judges of what 
doth constitute Success in the Race of Life. And they are 
always rushing down to the ropes and yelling their heads 
off in honor of him who winneth a cheap and fugitive Suc- 
cess. But no man is a Victor unless he winneth worthily, 
and there are they whom the world thinketh First whom 
the Great Judge of the Race knoweth are last. Yea, and 
the runner himself knoweth it. And that is what maketh 
his failure complete, for he adjudgeth himself a loser whom 
the world did esteem a winner. 


And some of those who sat in the Sta-| 
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Do Tariffs Violate Christian Ideals? 


By F. Ernest Johnson 


N SEPTEMBER 21, 1922, the United States re- 
O turned to high protectionism with a stride almost 
unparalleled in our tariff history. The process of return- 
ing was a costly one. It meant eighteen months of 
deliberation and debate on the part of congress; the 
printing of 10,000 pages of information for congressional 
committees ; the gathering of an army of manufacturers, 
stock-raisers, importers, lumbermen, miners, and who 
not, to lobby their way to “protection”. Theoretically, 
we make our tariffs on a scientific basis. We have a 
hard working tariff commission whose 250 employes 
manage to consume their appropriation of $700,000 a 
year. But to make elaborate technical studies of trade 
problems is one thing, and to secure their adoption as 
a basis of legislation is another. The tariff commis- 
sion had little, manifestly, to do with making the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff. It was, like its predecessors, 
a political product. 

In recent years, efforts have been made to take the 
tariff out of politics. On the face of it, there is much 
to be said for this undertaking. If there is anything 
that a congressman’s training does not fit him for, it 
is the making of a tariff schedule. Says one of our 
foremost tariff experts: “To vote intelligently on the 
tariff a congressman must distinguish between raw 
silk, thrown silk, spun silk and artificial silk; between 
crepe de chine, georgette and habutai; between tapes- 
tries, pile fabrics and damasks.” But the proposal to 
take the tariff out of politics takes no account of the 
fact that the tariff is not a business question; it is 
essentially a political question. Given a principle, a 
theory, a policy, and the experts can work out sched- 
ules, but it is precisely in the realm of theory and policy 
that the conflict arises. And this is the province of the 
law makers. 

ECONOMISTS AGAINST TARIFF 


To be sure, we might refer the whole matter to a 
group of economists representing both parties. If that 
were done, it is a foregone conclusion that the present 
ariff law would not last over night, for competent 
tconomists are, with few exceptions, against protective 
ariffs. Protectionism and economic theory don’t go 
well together. Protectionism runs counter to the basic 
ttachings of economics. It interferes with the free play 
of the market. It is a monopoly doctrine. It is an at- 
tempt to make economic units coincide with political 
units. It gives to a manufacturer of goods in one 
country who has high production costs an arbitrary 
handicap over his foreign competitor, and maintains 
him artificially in a market from which he should be 
automatically excluded. 

It is a curious fact that the typical American business 
man is always insisting on free play for economic laws 
~free competition, “less government in business”— 
ind yet on the tariff issue he will complacently demand 


to be made the recipient of a subsidy*, and repudiate all 
his favorite economic concepts—“supply and demand,” 
free market and all the rest. It is a strange inconsistency, 
explained only by the fact that this typical business 
man is a thorough-going nationalist. His economics is 
only as wide as his world, and his world is bounded by 
the American border. He cares little for “abroad”. 
It isn’t on his map. The same congress that refused 
commendably, as the present writer thinks,—to pass 
the ship-subsidy bill, enacted the new tariff law which 
amounts to class legislation in favor of a large part of 
American industry. 





WARTIME PROTECTION 


The return of the nation to high protectionism is but 
one of many illustrations of the magnitude of the barrier 
that since the war has separated Americans from the 
rest of mankind. Of course, it was to be expected. So 
far as the country as a whole was concerned it was a 
post-war reaction for which there are two historical 
precedents. The same forces have been at work which 
originated the protective policy immediately following 
the war of 1812, and which after the civil war firmly 
established ihe protection theory in American political 
thought. We must become self-sufficient; we don’t 
need the rest of the world; and if we don’t look out the 
So 
barriers 


rest of the world will be camping on our doorstep. 
runs the argument. The demand for tariff 
against foreign nations is all of a piece with opposition 
to “internationalism”; it is one of the “defense mecha- 
nisms” of a national mind that has become turned in 
upon itself. 

To be sure, this is probably over-rationalizing the 
matter. Few people base their attitudes on reason to 
so great an extent as this account would suggest. There 
are in fact two sets of causes that produce wars. Inter- 
national conflict is caused by psychological factors 
operating coincidently with economic factors. The 
former influence the people as a whole—the citizens of 
a nation; the latter are the weapons which special 
interests shrewdly manipulate to their own advantage. 
So it is with tariff barriers. They are justified in the 
public mind on the basis of national greatness and in- 
dependence, the superiority of our culture, the relative 
height of our living standards, and the desirability of 
making our America self-sufficient in war or peace. 
This is the covering barrage under the protection of 
which the heavy batteries of the economic interests are 
brought forward. Labor and the farmers are induced 
to support high tariffs on the plea that their wages and 
prices respectively will be seriously reduced if any other 
course is followed. The air is full of nationalist slogans 
and alarmist talk. Then the lobbies of the various 
interested capitalist groups get in their work. When 


*Technically, of course, a protective tariff is not a subsidy in the ordinary 


use of that term, but as an economic policy it amounts to the same thing. 
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they get through with the tariff, reason and conscience 
alike have been forgotten in the mad scramble for 
“protection”. The free trade south lines up for a stiff 
duty on sugar, and northern manufacturers lay aside 
their protection philosophy and turn their backs on 
“infant American industries” if it happens that these 
suppliants for subsidy are producing raw materials 
which the manufacturers can get cheaper from abroad. 


PROTECTION TARIFF A MYTH 

The protective tariff, as economists well know, is a 
grand myth. This is proved by the arguments that have 
been used in different periods of our history to defend 
and maintain it. Up to 1840 or thereabouts, the stock 
argument for protection was the necessity and the duty 
of protecting “infant American industries”. Now it is 
a mistake, of course, to confuse the high protection 
doctrine with the protection of infant industries that 
need to be favored only during the period of their early 
development. Opinions may differ as to the wisdom of 
even this mild protective policy, but it is in itself an 
entirely different doctrine from the protectionism that 
took root in America after the civil war and has now 
apparently reached the climax of its development. But 
in the normal course of things an infant grows up. A 
nursery for a strong man is something of an anomaly. 
Indeed, the recognition of this anomaly led to a change 
in the argument used by champions of protection to 
support their position. With industry well established 
in America and the iron industry especially exhibiting 
a huskiness that was hardly consistent with infancy, 
protectionists could not continue to use with success the 
old argument. 

Toward the middle of the last century the doctrine 
took shape that the purpose of protective tariffs is to 
maintain the relatively high wages of American labor 
This was a contention utterly contrary to fact, but its 
persistence illustrates the very slight degree to which 
popular ideas and slogans are the result of rational 
processes. The high level of American wages was 
quite independent of the tariff, as was shown conclu- 
sively during low tariff periods. In fact, free traders 
had made much of the American wage level and pro- 
tectionists had been put distinctly on the defensive on 
this point. But given a favorable psychological situa- 
tion the public soon forgets facts. Thus came the myth 
of the importance to labor of a high tariff on imports. 


WILSON ON TARIFF 

The climax of protectionism is reached in the present 
law. The theory on which it is constructed was pro- 
phetically described over a decade ago by Woodrow 
Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey. It is this: an 
industry in America whose costs are higher than an 
industry abroad is entitled to a differential in its favor 
sufficient to offset that difference. All the natural or 
other advantages that a foreign industry enjoys are to 
be neutralized by a tariff duty. Take the classic ex- 
ample of sugar. If it costs a cent more a pound to 
produce beet sugar in Michigan or Colorado than to 


produce and import Cuban cane sugar, the protectionist 
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insists that a permanent import duty should be lew 
to account for that differential. It does not occur 
him that it is better to divert from sugar production 

capital which is at a permanent disadvantage as co 
pared with foreign capital, and employ it where th 
is no such competitive disadvantage. He is more cy 
cerned to establish and maintain one more Ameri 

industry than to keep down the price of sugar. 

To be sure, the effect of the tariff on prices is not 
matter to dogmatize about, as we shall see present 
It should be clear to anyone, however, that the on 
thing a protective tariff can “protect” anyone from 
underselling by foreign competitors in the home mark 
This is the heart of the matter. And the only way 
prevent this underselling is levying a tariff that w 
bring the price of foreign goods up to the “fair pric 
Yet protectionists bland 
maintain that a high tariff dees not increase the c 
of living. During the congressional debates on ti 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, Mr. Fordney loudly pr 


level of domestic goods. 


claimed that if anyone increased prices under the tar] 
he should be prosecuted as a profiteer. The answer} 
First, if the statement is true the “pr 
tection” is unreal; secondly, as a matter of record, hig 
tariff rates have in the past undoubtedly geet: 
the fastening of great monopolies upon the Americ: 
people. Under tariff protection, the iron industry, { 
example, found it possible so to intrench itself that 
could eliminate or control even that domestic cog 
petition which is supposed to be the consumer’s defens 


this is twofold. 


“FULL DINNER PAIL” 


Theoretically, in the view of defenders of the hig 
tariff, it works quite differently. The influx of cheap 
foreign goods is checked and the home market stim 
lated, while competition, as usual, is relied on to kes 
prices down. But even if this should eventually con 
about the price level is bound to rise by the differen 
between home and foreign costs. You cannot mainta! 
a subsidy without somebody paying for it. 

The results thus far of the operation of the tariff lay 
must be very disquieting to its framers. Of cours 





much of the support of a measure of this kind ist 
tained from one administration to another by cheap tal 
about prosperity—the old time “full dinner pail” arg 
ment. The masses of the voters are very slow in lea 

ing that “prosperity” is too complex a matter to be 4 
fected in any great degree by a tariff law. The busine 
cycle moves in its own way, but the masses are n 
interested in anything so subtle. In fact it would a 
pear that astute political leaders deliberately took a4 
vantage of an evident upward swing of the cycle { 
fasten protection on the nation in order to serve the 
own ends, knowing that they could later go before t 
country, point to the return of prosperity, and say “Prd 
tection did it!” 


EFFECTS OF FARM BLOC 


But the political situation is altered in America sind 
the advent of the farm bloc. This particular group ¢ 
producers and consumers seems to be increasing! 
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harder to pacify—that is to say, harder to bluff. They 
accepted the Fordney-McCumber tariff, trusting in the 
promises given them that it would send up the prices 


°@ of agricultural products. They have had a wonderful 
h@ disillusionment. The net result to date seems to be a 
‘“@ slight increase in the things the farmer buys and a 
‘4 continual lowering of the price of what he has to sell. 

The wheat farmer, especially, is hard hit. Why did the 
@ tariff not help him? The reason was as obvious, or 
4 should have been, in September, 1922, as it is today. 
™ Of what possible aid can an import duty be to the 
N@ grower of wheat when 22 per cent of his product is ex- 
ported in any case? The wheat imported into this 
Y@ country is insignificant compared with what is ex- 
“@ ported. There was some very reprehensible talk on the 
1G floors of congress during the tariff debates which misled 
"| the uninformed. The farmer's trouble is not in the 
oq domestic market but in the market of the world. He 
‘“§ wants to sell more abroad. The immediate effect of a 
P™ protective tariff is to increase his expenses and the 
ar} secondary effect is to weaken his market abroad. We 
T¥ cannot export if we do not import. The trade balance 
P™ goes against our foreign buyers and they cannot main- 
hig tain trade with us at such disadvantage. This is written 
dy in the very structure of international trade 
as Sut it must be admitted that if the many claims of 
» fl the new tariff’s proponents were exorbitant, the pre- 
ath dictions of its foes have likewise turned out to be exag- 
°F gerated. It was freely predicted that the increased cost 
“Mf to the consumer would be three billion dollars a year 

or even much more. As a matter of fact, prices have 
.[ Tisen to some degree, but the change is not serious in 
hig its total effect on living costs, nor is it marked enough 
~ to establish the fact positively that the rise was due to 
ni the tariff. The days of monopoly building in America 
- by means of tariff walls seem to be past. That is the 
"i stern fact as to the relation between protective tariffs 
en and the cost of living. 
ita! 

ECONOMICS AND MORALS 

lay All this may seem to be more of an economic than a 
urs moral indictment, whereas we are assumed to be chiefly 
> ™@ concerned here with the moral aspect of the matter. 
ta But is not this precisely the point? It is because pro- 





'§4 tectionism is wrong economically that it is so wrong 
“ami morally. It is the purpose of the economic system to 
€ 2% support life. A failure to enrich life is a moral failure. 
It is true that the protectionist argument has on the 
M4 surface an ethical flavor. It is commonly argued that 
the living standard of labor in this country would be 


¢ 4 forced down by free trade to the level of labor in 
le { foreign countries. Put in this form the argument is 
the very similar to the economic argument for limiting 
e ti] immigration. It must be admitted that no matter what 
‘Pri ideals we may hold for America as an asylum for the 

oppressed of the nations, few of us look with equanimity 

upon the admission of European or Asiatic labor in such 
sing] Numbers as to flood the “labor market” and break down 
ip ( standards that have been built up here by education, 
ing legislation, and the efforts of the trade unions. To a 


limited extent the parallel holds good. I become recon- 
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ciled to paying the top price for a suit of clothes be- 
cause the difference in market prices of suits that I 
would be willing to buy means the difference between 
a sweatshop and a wholesome factory. So a nation 
might conceivably take the position that it would not 
be a party to the exploitation of labor at home or 
abroad. But to lay down such a principle makes evident 
at once its inapplicability to the protectionist’s argu- 
ment. He is quite willing, as the tariff schedules show, 
to import free of duty vast quantities of materials that 
are not in competition with American manufacturers. 
He is not concerned about the exploitation of labor in 
It is rather difficult to find 
Not 


only so, but it is a matter of history, as we have already 


any market but his own. 
any philanthropic quality in a protective tariff. 


noted, that the wage level in America has been main- 
tained at a relatively high level, not by protective 
tariffs, but by economic forces operating independently 
of the tariff. 
PROFITS OF IMPORTERS 

Another argument offered in congress for the high 
tariff, which on its face has a moral significance, was 
the enormous profits made by importers. Senator 
McCumber, whose part in the drawing of the tariff law 
his constituency acknowledged by retiring him, pro- 
duced a razor which cost 21 cents abroad and retailed 
in this country for $5.00; a necklace worth $12.35 in 
France that sold for $150.00 in this country; and so on. 
On grounds of tax theory alone an import duty, as the 
equivalent of an excess profits tax, might be justified. 
The question of revenue must always be kept clear of 
the issue of protection. But these items are luxuries, 
for the most part, and what is done with respect to them 
is of no great consequence either way to the masses of 
the people. They enter only in a minor degree into the 


cost of living. Bringing our protectionist advocates 
back to economics again, we must insist that broadly 
speaking, the person who can supply at a cost of 21 
cents an article that we poor victims of high living costs 
are paying $5.00 for is the one to make it, and more 
power to him. Whoever keeps such goods off the 
market, on the face of it does the American people a 
pronounced disservice. We need them in quantities 
sufficient to bring down prices to a reasonable level. 


Domestic competition will not do it; neither will “a 


gallows as high as Haman’s.” 


MORAL ARGUMENTS 

The moral argument against the protective tariff 
might be summarized thus: First, it needlessly raises 
prices to the consumer of domestic goods. All argu- 
If it can be 


shown that in any given case a protective tariff does 


ments to the contrary are meaningless. 


not have this effect, one of two things is proved thereby 
-—either the effect is present but is concealed by a gen- 
eral price movement which overshadows it, or the tariff 
is quite without economic significance with reference to 
In the case of 
the present tariff the latter of these alternatives seems 
to be nearer the fact. The difference between costs 
here and abroad is too great to be overcome except by 


the purposes for which it was enacted. 
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a tariff so high that it would trouble the shades of 
Payne and Aldrich. 


PROTECTING HOME INDUSTRIES 


Secondly, wherever a tariff wall is effective in “pro- 
tecting” home industries it tends toward monopoly. 
The history of the iron and the textile industries in this 
country furnishes abundant illustration of this fact. 
Assuming that a high tariff enables certain domestic 
manufacturers whose costs are relatively high to keep 
comfortably on the market when they would otherwise 
be crowded off, it follows that those who were making 
a good profit without the aid of the tariff are afforded 
by the impost a premium—clear “velvet.” The manu- 
facturer who could make no reasonable claim to protec- 
tion gets the benefit of it as well as the struggling pro- 
ducer. Thus he is given a preferred status in the indus- 
trial order. And the loudest “squeal” heard in the lobby 
is more than likely to come from the expansive, fur- 
lined individual whose bread is already buttered on 
both sides. 

The most serious social implication of all this lies in 
the fact that the “excess profit” may be put, not into the 
legitimate extension of business, but into the absorp- 
tion of rival concerns or into crushing them by a cam- 
paign of underselling. Thus the harm done to the con- 
sumer in the first instance is perpetuated in the struc- 
ture of the industry. The golden age of trusts has 
probably passed in this country, but the principle gov- 
erning monopoly tariffs remains the same. 

Thirdly, the protective tariff is at best a purely na- 
tionalistic, “safety first” device. It capitalizes the ad- 
vantages of one nation at the expense of the rest of the 
world. Carried to its logical conclusion it would make 
of the nation maintaining it, with respect to its whole 
industrial plant, one grand monopoly as against the rest 
of the world. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF NATIONALISTIC 


There was a time when the first two items in this 
moral indictment of protectionism were the most seri- 
ous. Now they are less important than the third. The 
change is not due to the lessened importance of domestic 
issues, but to the vastly increased importance of the 
international issue. It will long be the shame of Amer- 
ica that with the end of the war we undertook to isolate 
ourselves from Europe not merely in politics but in 
trade. We have seen Germany on the verge of collapse 
with but one possible method open to her of recovering 
ecoriomically and of fulfilling her obligations, namely 
through developing an export trade. Yet we made 
common cause with irreconcilable belligerents in build- 
ing up tariff walls to close this sole avenue to her re- 
covery. 

Protectionism is a product of national-mindedness 
exploited by private interests. As such it cuts across 
the fundamentals of Christianity. The spiritual primacy 
of Christianity is in its world-mindedness, and its ideals 
of mutual service. The issue is one that admits of no 
compromise; a nation cannot serve God and Mammon. 
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Beware! 
By William R. Moody 


O GIVE EMPHASIS to some statement Jesus 

used the word “Verily.” It was as though he 
would have italicized the verse or statement as of para- 
mount importance. The truths which he thus empha- 
sized bore upon a man’s personal relationship to God. 
In like manner, on several occasions, he used the word 
“Beware” to warn his disciples against peculiarly in- 
sidious evils. On at least six different occasions it is 
recorded by the synoptic writers that he used the word 
like a signal to indicate impending danger. 

First the warning is against false prophets, and indi- 
cates the means by which they may be recognized. 
Twice in one short passage Christ indicates what would 
seem to be almost obvious, that by their fruits the false 
prophet may be known, as well as the true. If there 
is any uncertainty as to what the fruits of a true prophet 
should be, one need only turn to the fifth chapter of 
St. Paul’s letter to the Galatians to find there enumer- 
ated the distinctive characteristics of the fruit of the 
Spirit. One who claims to know the mind of God, and 
proclaims even that in arrogance, egotism and intoler- 
ance, men may well beware of. However zealous a 
statement of the truth may be, such a one is unsound 
in that which is essential—a true Christian spirit. The 
warning which Jesus gave to his disciples was not ap- 
plicable alone to his day. One has only to read the 
bitter controversies that have rent the church through 
all centuries to realize how unchristian in spirit they 
have been. Even truth itself may be defended in the 
spirit of a false prophet. Of such defenders of the faith 
Christ teaches men to beware. 





Again, our Lord warns his disciples against the spirit 
of the Pharisees and the spirit of Herod: “Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod.” 
The Pharisees were the very men who were distin- 
guished by their meticulous observance of the Mosaic 
law. Not only did they seek to observe every com- 
mand, but had built up a tradition of men about these 
laws which was burdensome. Laws which were de- 
signed to help men in their relations to God and their 
fellow men, as well as for their own welfare, were so 
interpreted by the Pharisees as to constitute “heavy 
burdens, and grievous to be borne.” Arrogant, intoler- 
ant, and egoistic, their minds were closed to the truth 
of God by their bitterness of spirit, and when they 
feared a loss of prestige in the minds of the people 
through the denunciations which fell from the lips of 
Christ, they compassed sea and land to destroy him, 
and ultimately brought him to the cross. 


INTOLERANCE 


Again, the note of warning is directed against the 
Sadducees. They were the materialists of their day, 
denying the resurrection. Christ does not commend 
the Pharisees for their orthodoxy, nor does he denounce 
the Sadducees for their heresy, but he associates them 
together in his warning because of their spirit. It was 
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gainst the spirit of intolerance on the part of the ortho- 
dox and liberals of his day that Christ warned his fol- 
lowers. 

Still another class who constituted a menace were 


the Scribes. He pictures them as being obsessed with 
the “desire to walk in long robes, and loving salutations 
in the market-place, and chief seats in the synagogues, 
and chief places at feasts; which devour widow's 
houses, and for a pretense make long prayers.” Such 
men may deceive others. It is quite possible that they 
may deceive themselves. But the test of their religion, 
like that of the false prophets, is to be in their fruits. 


SPIRIT OF PERSECUTION STILL LIVES 

Another warning is against men. “For they will de- 
liver you up to the councils in their synagogues, they 
will scourge you.” It would seem as though, from the 
text, this warning was one of limited application, and 
had little bearing upon the present day but surely 
the spirit of persecution is not dead, even in Christian 
countries. The rack, the thumbscrew and the stake are 
no longer means for restricting liberties of conscience. 
As someone has aptly said, “We no longer burn here- 
tics, we brand them.” The bitterness in which true and 
noble Christian men have been attacked by those who 
hold a different interpretation of scripture from them- 
selves, is indicative of the spirit of the persecutor, 
whether it be in apostolic days, the time of the inquisi- 
tion, in the reign of Mary Tudor of England, of the 
witchcraft delusion in Massachusetts, or in some more 
recent demonstrations. It is the spirit behind the action 
that we are warned against. 

Finally, the last warning is against covetousness. 
The term is one much broader than is frequently real- 
ized. The objects of covetousness enumerated in the 
decalogue may be no temptation to many who are 
nevertheless covetous in another’s achievement and 
reputation. The success which attends a man seems 
wonderfully to magnify, in the minds of some people, 
his heresy. There comes to mind as I write a man who 
has failed in every post that he has occupied, and yet 
so zealous is he for the truth, and so meticulous is he 
in definitions of truth, that his criticisms have been 
directed against many of the most earnest ministers 
and workers, not only at home, but abroad. 

In enumerating the perils against which Christ espe- 
cially warns, one is strangely impressed with the nota- 
ble omissions. For example, the grosser sins of which 
men take account are not referred to—lying, thieving, 
stealing. Everywhere these are recognized as evil, and 
among Christians have caused grave scandal and in- 
jury to the church. It is doubtless due to the fact that 
the grosser evils are so obvious in their enormity, while 
temptations to sins of the spirit are peculiarly subtle, 
that Christ warns specially against the latter. Thus 
jealousy and egotism may cloak themselves to appear 
as a zeal for the truth, and a slanderous attack upon a 
fellow Christian as loyalty and courage in the cause of 
the faith. 


Stranger even than this omission is another, namely, 
When 


his omission of any warning against heresies. 
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so much bitterness is being shown in the attacks upon 
those who hold widely divergent views in regard to 
Christian truth, and there is so much animus in their 
attacks and counter-attacks, it would almost seem that 
those who had departed from the traditional truths of 
the church would be a source of great danger. Strangely 
enough, the things which the people are most fearful 
of today do not seem to have been the object of such 
dread on the part of our Lord. I do not find that he 
even uses the word “heretic,” and in fact, the word only 
occurs once in the New Testament, namely, in Titus, 
the third chapter, the tenth verse. It is significant that 
the admonition as to the method of dealing with a 
“heretic,” that is a factious person, is that, after a first 
and second admonition, he is to be left practically alone. 
He is not to be burned, or branded, but people are to 
avoid a quarrel with this type of man by simply avoiding 
his society. Now in this sense there are a great many 
“heretics” who think themselves extremely orthodox, 
and the best way in which to treat them is not to enter 
into argument with them or to denounce them in the 


““ 


press, but rather, to leave them to “stew in their own 


juice.” This seems to be the import of this verse. 

A man recently said to the writer, referring to a cer- 
tain combative, dogmatic preacher, “He expresses what 
I believe; but I never heard him that I did not have a 
feeling that I wish I didn’t agree with him, for the sake 
of fighting him.” Evangelical faith does not find its 
greatest foes in material philosophy, occultism, or lib- 
eralism, but rather, in the spirit of those men who con- 
tend for the faith of Christ, but are devoid of his spirit. 
What insures the growth and propagation of faith is the 
truly Christian spirit. 


UNSOUND FAITH 


There are many who are alarmed over the prevalence 
of unsound faith, and see in a departure from the tradi- 
tional interpretation of scripture a certain degeneracy. 
But this alarm has always been felt. There is nothing 
new in it. A missionary of the American Board recently 
sent to Dr. James Barton of Boston a transcription of 
an ancient Assyrian tablet of 2800 B. C., of which the 
following is a translation: “Our earth is degenerate in 
these latter days. There are signs that the world is 
speedily coming to an end. Children no longer obey 
their parents. Every man wants to write a book. The 
end of the world is evidently approaching.” 

There is something familiar about these words. They 
sound very like complaints we have heard in the twen- 
tieth century, only they are nearly five thousand years 
old. It seems that human nature changes but little, 
and alarms were experienced in those far-off days, very 
similar to those men feel today. But as Dr. James Orr 
said years ago in an address it was my privilege to hear: 
“It is not evidence of faith to be alarmed over the ark 
of God.” So today there is no danger to essential truth. 
The Almighty has not abdicated nor is his truth im- 
periled. There is danger, however, even as in Christ's 
own time, that intolerance and an evil spirit may thwart 
the progress of God’s kingdom. 





Personal Immortality 


By Canon B. H. Streeter 


NE CAN HARDLY be expected to say anything 

new on a subject like immortality, which has exer- 
cised the minds of many of the greatest of the human race 
since the time when men first began to think and question. 
All I can hope to do is to select one or two points which 
seem to me to be among the most essential, and I think if 
one talks about the future life one must naturally divide 
the subject under two main heads: first of all, our reasons 
for believing that there is a future life, and secondly, the 
nature and character under which we picture to ourselves 
the kind of life it is likely to be. First, the fact of the future 
life, and secondly its character. 

Now, in regard to the reasons for the belief in a future 
life, I shall not consider at all the evidence which many 
people think can be procured in the field of spiritualism. 
I do not myself think that the amount of evidence forth- 
coming in that direction amounts to very much, but that, I 
know, is a matter of opinion, and it is also a question which 
cannot be adequately discussed apart from a minute and 
detailed examination of an immense amount of evidence. 
For myself I think that the central argument for a belief 
in a future life is the one which was formulated by Christ, 
when the Sadducees put to him the difficulty of the woman 
who had seven husbands—in the resurrection whose wife 
shall she be? He began by ruling out the materialistic con- 
ception of the nature of the future life which gave their 
difficulty its substantial weight. In the future, they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels in 
heaven. Then 
God is the God of 
He is not the God of 
That is to say, if God is a God 
to whom individual personalities have a value, the fact that 
God is God is a guarantee of their survival. Or, to put it 
from another point of view, the center of Christ’s teaching 
about God was that God is our father, and that if we, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to our children, we may 
be quite certain that our heavenly father, being better than 
us, would not let one of his children perish. 


I shall come back to that point a little later. 
he goes on to the positive affirmation. 
Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob. 
the dead but of the living. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


Now, that is an argument the appeal of which I think is 
exactly proportionate to the extent to which one has grasped 
Christ’s conception of the nature and reality of the father- 
hood of God. But I think most of us, and among that 
majority I frankly include myself, have not perceived clearly 
the practical as distinguished from the theoretical recogni- 
tion of the fatherhood of God. It is one thing to say, I be- 
lieve that God is our father and I see that certain conse- 
quences will follow; it is quite another thing to have the 
experience and the conviction of the fatherhood of God 
with the same intensity and reality as Christ himself had. 

But there is another way of approaching the same funda- 
mental arguinent which I think appeals to us ordinary 
people, and that is what might technically be called the argu- 
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ment from the existence of values. Whatever we may 
believe, or whatever we may feel about God, we are quite 
sure that there is a difference between good and evil; that 
it is better to be noble than mean, to be kind than to be 
cruel, to be brave than to be cowardly, to be true than to be 
false. We may sometimes fail in these things, but I think 
there is no one who does not start with a fundamental con- 
viction that one thing is better than another; that the dif- 
ference between good things and bad things, the noble and 
the ignoble, the high and the degraded, is not just a matter 
of taste. It is not a difference of taste, it is a difference 
of fundamental character; and although that difference is 
felt both by people who believe in God and by people who 
do not believe in God, I do not believe one can find an in- 
tellectual justification for that belief apart from the infer- 
ence that the Power behind the universe is such, and so 
the nature of things is such, that these differences are real 
differences, not just matters of individual taste, in which 
one man may think one thing and one another. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY NOT TRANSITORY 


It seems to me therefore to follow, from the existence of 
values in these things, that human personality is something 
not simply transitory, that the moral struggle which ends in 
one man achieving a height of character, and another sink- 
ing to a depth of degradation, is not futile and purpose- 
less; but it seems to me it is very largely—I will not say 
entirely—meaningless if the end of the achievement is that 
the individual who has achieved this thing goes out like the 
light of a candle. 

Then again, I would point to this fact, that in the prog- 
ress of civilization there has always been progress in the 
recognition of the greater value of the individual personal- 
ity, but that value is not a value of a supreme character 
unless it has in it something lasting, something further to 
look forward to. 
sees a great deal that is rational, one sees a great deal that 
is difficult to explain, that is irrational; but it seems to me 
that the hypothesis which goes a long way to reduce the 
whole thing to being intelligible, rational and valuable is 
that this present life is but, as it were, the first act of a 
drama where we can see the plot beginning to develop, but 
cannot yet see the ultimate denouement; and one cannot 
judge of the quality oi the play when the curtain goes down 
at the end of the first act. 

I now want to turn to the other question of the mode 
or manner which we may conceive the future life will have, 
because I think that the difficulty many people find in be- 
lieving that there is a future life is connected with the 
difficulty of imagining what kind of life that will be, or per- 
haps from an acute reaction against the particular ways of 
picturing the life of the world to come which were imposed 
upon them in childhood. I think it is dissatisfaction with 
those pictures which is the chief cause of the rejection of a 
belief in the future life at all, and for that reasen I think 
it worth while to speculate for a moment on the question 


If one looks at the facts of existence one 
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&f the mode and character of the future life—doing so, of 
course, with a clear understanding that the unseen is un- 
seen, and that all we can say or think about the subject 
is of a speculative character. 


REINCARNATION 


I think there is no doubt that much the easiest way of 
picturing to ourselves a future life is that which is fur- 
nished by the oriental doctrines of reincarnation and karma 
—that we come back again after an interval, and live the 
same kind of life. And then, again, as the doctrine is 
taught by the sages of India, it also seems to give some 
help toward meeting the difficulty of the apparent injustice 
of this life, the fact that so often the innocent seem to suf- 
fer and the guilty to flourish like a green bay tree. The 
theory that we come back again after an interval, to be re- 
born in other bodies, and that if we lived a good life in a 
previous generation we are born to prosperity, but if we 
lived an evil life we are born to circumstances of poverty 
and humiliation, appears to give a solution of the problem 
of evil, and at the same time a clearly imaginable picture 
of the continuance of a life beyond the present, and I think 
it appeals very strongly to a great many people who come to 
a consideration of the matter. 

But the more one thinks about it the more one feels that 
it is too simple and too easy an explanation to be satis- 
factory. The notion that the wicked duke will be born 
again in the next generation as a slum child with rickets, 
and that the virtuous dustman will inherit a baronetcy in 
the next life seems to me to be a little bit too near poetic 
justice as it is conceived in melodrama to be a completely 
satisfactory solution of the problem which we are con- 
sidering. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered the heart of man to conceive the things that God 
hath prepared for them that love him. It may suffice that 
the wicked duke should be born in the next generation as a 
slum child, but I think perhaps the reward for the virtuous 
dustman falls short of the aspirations and expectations of 
the human spirit at its highest. It seems to me that any 
kind of immortality which means coming back to the sort 
of life lived here is one that has very little hope in it, and 
the people who believe in this sort of immortality look for 
salvation in a deliverance from the wheel of rebirth; it is 
the thing they pray to be delivered from. 


AS THE ANGELS IN HEAVEN 


I prefer then to return to that word of Christ’s, “They 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels in heaven;” to think, that is, of the external condi- 
tions and the environments of the life to come as being 





in no sense a replica of the life which we live here so far 
as external circumstances and external environment are 
concerned. It seems to me to reveal a poverty of imagina- 
tion to insist that life can be lived only under the conditions 


with which we are familiar on this planet. “As the angels 


in heaven”—from one point of view, of course, that is a 
blank cheque, but at least it means life on a richer, a freer 
and a larger scale than anything that even the best and 
noblest and the most fortunately placed are familiar with in 
this life. 
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But in so far as that conception is undefined, there is 
another conception which we find in the New Testament, 
which I think will help us to give it a further definition, 
the conception of eternal life which is most fully developed 
in St. John’s Gospel. In that Gospel eternal life is not con- 
sidered as something which is wholly future. It is consid- 
ered as a life into which we can enter in this world, although 
we may of course enter into it to a fuller extent in the world 
beyond. This conception seems to me to be an affirmation 
of the essential continuity of the highest life, of the highest 
experience which man can attain in this world and the life 
of the world to come. if we are thinking 
and all 
that, the life of the world to come is wholly different from 
this. 


character of the life lived, 


That is to say, 


of external environment, material circumstances, 


If we are thinking of it in terms of the quality and 
then it is to be thought of as a 
Con- 
Continued in 


continuation and an extension and an enrichment. 
tinuity in one way, discontinuity in another. 
the spiritual, discontinued in the physical conditions, seems 
to me to be essentially the New Testament teaching on the 
subject of the future life, and it seems to be not merely the 
teaching of the New Testament, but I think the only kind 
of teaching which in the last resort is 


philosophically and 


rationally defensible. 


LIFE AND PERSONALITY 


Any kind of life, so far as we can judge, is life of a 
it has some kind of focus in 
In this life the focus of 
But as Paul 


personality. That is to say, 


the individual. individuality is 


our physical body. intimated, we are not to 


imagine that the body that we now have exhausts the pos- 
sibilities of an individual focus to life. Even in this world 
we see many different foci of that character. 

one of beasts,” and so on, 


Paul 


“There is one flesh of birds, 


and it seems to me that when is feeling after that 
conception of a spiritual body he means that some kind of 
focus of individuality, adapted to that environment as our 
physical body is to this, is a postulate of individual exist- 
ence in the beyond, but that this is discontinuous with thie 


“Flesh and blood do 


There is still a focus of individuality 


physical body we have here. not 
inherit eternal life.” 
—a spiritual body if you like to use the Pauline phrase— 
Flesh 
then the other, 


the quality of life, the highest life we know in this world 


but it is not this physical body regalvanized into life 
and blood do not inherit eternal life. But 


is a life of love, constructive work, thought, the perception 
of beauty, humor, and something that the saints have called 
the beatific vision — something which includes those be- 
yond, something that is in all that is. 

It seems to me it is in such terms that we must think of 
the life of the world to come, as being a synthesis and a 
continuation of all the highest and the richest and the best 
that we know. And much of the highest and richest and 
best that we know is social and not merely individual ; it has 
The king- 


dom of heaven on earth is a society, and the kingdom of 


to do with relations with other personalities. 
heaven in the beyond is a continuance of that. It is all one 
great society, and the quality of the highest life is essentially 
the same, whether it is found in us who are at the beginning 
of the pilgrimage or whether it is the life of those in the 
beyond, who have gone a stage further. 





The Labor Bank Movement 


ABOR IS TURNING banker, and thus presents one of 
the most remarkable current developments in both the 
labor and the financial worlds. Twenty years ago a group of 
cooperators started a bank in Milwaukee. It remained small 
and did business in an upper story until the big movement came 
on three years ago. It now has a million in resources. The next 
bank of this kind was started by the international machinists 
early in 1920. Down at Norfolk the “open shoppers” put the 
financial vise down on the side of the ship-building employers 
during the strike. The machinists had started a small labor 
bank in Washington, but it had not aroused much interest. 
Now the skilled workers transferred their accounts to their own 
bank, financed a friendly ship-building company and continued 
work while the others shut down. Starting with two hundred 
thousand dollars, this bank now has resources of over three 
millions. 

Next came the famous brotherhood of locomotive engineers’ 
bank in Cleveland. It opened in November of 1920 with six 
hundred and fifty thousand in paid-up stock and surplus. The 
Cleveland clearing house opened a fight as soon as success 
seemed evident. The offense of the engineers seemed to be, 
not that they had started a bank, but that they had exceeded 
the sacred interest rate paid depositors. They had raised it 
from three and one-half to four per cent and added thereto a 
division of the bank’s profits at the end of the year. The re- 
sources of this bank are now twenty-six million and it has 
organized an investment company that has grown to ten millions. 

The story of these two banks is the story of all of them to 
date. The telegraphers increased from six hundred thousand 
in resources to three million in six months. The engineers 
at Hammond, Indiana, trebled in like time, and duplicated the 
record in New York City. The clothing workers opened one 
bank nine months ago and another three months ago. The first 
has grown from three hundred thousand to a million and three- 
quarters in resources and the last has jumped from four hundred 
thousand to a million and a quarter. Now they have started a 
third bank. At this writing twenty-four of these labor banks 
are open for business with seventy-five million dollars resources. 
As many more are in process of organizing. Within two years 
there will be a hundred of them with a quarter of a billion 
resources. When the federal authorities denied a charter to the 
workers at San Bernardino, Cal., they simply bought up a local 
bank and increased its resources from two hundred thousand to 
one million dollars. The same sort of thing has been done else- 
where. Now, however, these banks get charters just as do 
others. 


“A Bank With 
a Soul” 


The Cleveland bank won the title of “A bank with a soul,” 
and this bids fair to become the motto of all labor banks. It 
was won through limiting profits to the bank and dividing them 
with the depositor, specializing on loans to home makers and 
small businesses, and through the help given farmers and work- 
ers when credit was made difficult for them from the fact that 
big banks preferred to specialize on large loans. This bank 
also loans generously to cooperative enterprises, and has financed 
a great coal-mining business in West Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky. There it has shown that a mining field can be 
turned from a battle ground into a prosperous community of 
up-to-date homes, and the coal sold at a price much below the 
average market price. In other words, it has put service first 
and profits next. It has substituted cooperation for competition 
in enterprise and the result is a financial success that is amazing 
just beczuse it is success through cooperation by and for the 
many, instead of by and for the few through a dog-eat-dog 
competition. 

Roger Babson challenged the railroad workers to buy up a 
controlling interest in the stock of the financially ruined New 
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England roads and thus demonstrate that labor could rent cap- 
ital and hire managers and run a successful business as well as 
any other corporation of investors. Otto Kahn rebuked labor 
for using strikes when by saving a small percentage of its annual 
wage fund and buying stocks it could soon own a controlling 
interest in most of the great corporations that run our larger 
basic industries. Dr. Walter McCaleb, one time vice-president 
of a federal reserve bank and the organizing genius of the rail- 
road engineers’ banks, uses the simple calculation of multiplying 
twenty million pay envelopes by one dollar per week to show 
how labor could take over a billion a year in capital investments 
and thus acquire a share in control. If the five million organized 
wage-earners of the country religiously set aside ten per cent 
of their wages each week they could, through labor banks, stock 
buying and cooperative enterprises, acquire close to a billion 
in capital investments each year. It would bring them credit 
to enlarge enterprise and their membership would grow many 
times more rapidly than under the fighting morale it is now 
necessary to maintain. Thus their power to share management 
would increase and the problems of equity between capital and 
labor would approach solution through mutual interest instead 
of widening through disparate aims. In the older labor banks, 
more than eighty per cent of the deposits are made by the gen- 
eral public. The profit-sharing idea brings it in. Tomorrow 
the local labor bank will sell the public forty-nine per cent of 
the stock and increase its money-managing power. 


. > * 


The Why of the 
Labor Bank 


Labor unions carry a bank balance at all times that runs into 
tens of millions. Their annual checking accounts run into hun- 
dreds of millions. The wage earners’ banking accounts multi- 
ply these enormous sums by an unknown figure. Then the city 
bankers favor business enterprise in loaning and prefer big busi- 
ness to little business, such as home building, small retailing, etc. 
When it comes to cooperative enterprises, the first big difficulty 
is to obtain credit, and when open and closed shop fights, or 
any other labor contests are on, bankers take the side of the 
employer. The employer allows little idle cash to lie in banks; 
the wage-earner and other small savers furnish much more of it. 
But the borrower is the aggressive bank patron; the small saver 
is non-aggressive, looking to the bank as a safety chest for 
savings. 

It will be fatal to the labor banks if they are made under- 
writers for strike funds and their accounts are made war chests, 
but labor can acquire no better or mightier arm than the mobil- 
ization of its own credit as a means of effecting cooperation with 
financial power and compelling recognition by the employing 
interests of its right to a say in the common enterprises of indus- 
trial production. When the American Bankers’ association in 
1920 joined the so-called “open shopper campaign” (now known 
to have been an anti-union war) they were carrying hundreds 
of millions in labor deposits. Labor's savings became ammuni- 
tion to be used against labor. The labor bank is one answer to 
such partisanship on the part of the bankers. The machinists’ 
bank in Washington, as noted above, was made a success 
through a big bank joining the employers in time of strike, with- 
drawing credit and threatening foreclosure on the one firm that 
favored the workers. 

Behind the railroad labor banks (now one-half of them ail), is 
a combination of mature, wise leadership, and the railroad strike. 
Scores of these railroad banks will be organized within the 
next few years. They will lift the dignity of the railworker and 
his organization, knit him into a great comradeship of two mil- 
lion fellow investors, give him faith in cooperative enterprise, 
build him homes by the thousand, stabilize his labor policies and 
raise him into a position where he can bargain on equal grounds 
with his employer. In time, it can make it possible for him 
to apply his favorite prescription to the railroad question through 
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gradual stock purchase and the application of the principles of 
cooperation, service and industrial democracy. And what the 
railroad men do, can be done in good time by all groups of wage- 
earners. It will require more common purpose than many of 
them now have, and it will require a positive cooperative con- 
viction instead of merely a mutual fighting spirit, but as it grows 
it will also bring these things. Through investment and insur- 
ance auxiliaries savings can be multiplied, the profits now going 
to insurance companies and real estate firms added to savings 
accounts and the great fund of common profit more widely and 
directly distributed to the masses who toil. 


. « * 


Fight or 
Cooperate? 


Will capital fight or cooperate? Many financial advisers coun- 
sel it to cooperate. All wise men will certainly so advise. Those 
infected with the super-man philosophy, those who love the war 
game in industry, those who deny the birthright of their less 
fortunate fellow man by imputing to millions of the more lowly 
the qualities of the moron, and those to whom tradition is god, 
will fight. There will never be peace so long as men of power 
and possession pursue war tactics. Peace can be quickly won 
through cooperation, with mutual service replacing exploitation. 

Recently the writer went, under Y.M.C.A. auspices, to 
address the workers in a large factory. The Y man heartily 
gave his approval to the suggestion that the labor bank move- 
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ment be made the theme. The meeting was held at the lunch 
hour in the well equipped social welfare rooms of the factory. 
The argument made was that the labor banks would stimulate 
thrift and home building, give the worker a greater interest in 
investing, stabilize the labor movement through making the 
wage-earner a participant in industrial investment and manage- 
ment, cultivate a mutuality of interest between employer and 
employe and make better citizens through a sense of possession 
on the part of millions of the dispossessed. The workers liked 
it, the Y man was enthusiastic, the writer thought he had pro- 
moted a means of mutual understanding. Then he found that 
the personnel superintendent was perturbed and ready to accuse 
the speaker of being an advocate of the closed-shop under dis- 
Next he heard that the manager 
happen again.” In other words, here is a benign management 
with all the accessories of paternal welfare installed, yet so un- 
willing for labor to think of cooperative investment that the 


guise. said “it would never 


mere presentation of the idea is looked upon as an act of enmity. 
The labor bank is founded on the basis of 
It limits profits to the stock-holder and divides them 


service and co- 
operation. 
with the depositor. It favors the small borrower, home-building, 
insurance and cooperative enterprise. It turns the toilers’ mil- 
lions back to promote the toilers’ welfare and turns the profits 
back with them. It means the increase of cooperation and the 
dignity of labor. It promotes labor’s share in the business world 
Therefore it is a good thing. 


Atva W. TayLor. 


British Table Talk 


London, December 16. 
HE political leaders have been very busy behind the scenes, 
and all that we are permitted to hear is the somewhat exag- 
gerated declaration that each of the three will make no covenant 
with the others. Plotters are busy, seeking to form an anti-labor 
block; but so far they have not succeeded in their schemes. 
Mr. Baldwin remains in office till parliament meets. 
Then it will be in the power of liberal and labor members to 
throw him out; Mr. Ramsay Macdonald will be invited in such 
a case to form a government. His party has declared itseli 
perfectly ready to undertake this responsibility. Sober liberals 
and tories are agreed that labor should be treated with scrupu- 
lous justice. Mr. Macdonald, on taking office, will be dependent 
on the goodwill of the liberals. If at any time he should intro- 
duce measures to which the liberals as well as the conservatives 
were opposed, then he could be thrown out. His people take 
the line that they will have no alliances, but go their way, and 
in case of defeat appeal to the electors once more. The liberals 
too will have no alliances, but it remains to be seen whether an 
understanding which falls short of an alliance may not be 
reached between liberals and labor. At present it does not look 
as though any love were lost between these two parties. But— 
memories in the political world are brief, and words are stronger 
than the feelings for which they are used. And the exigencies 
of to-morrow may modify the heroics of to-day. 
* * * 


Christmas in 
The Churches 

There is not much that varies from year to year in the observ- 
ance of Christmastide. In London there will be once more the 
carol services in Westminster abbey, the Christmas Oratorio of 
Bach in several churches, and a growing number of nativity 
plays—“Everyman,” “Eager-Heart,” and others—will be ren- 
dered in many churches. . . Among the free churches it is 


now the exception not to have a service on Christmas day. I 
can remember a time when such a service was rare, and was 
regarded by many of the old school as a concession to Church 
of England ways. 


In many Sunday schools there is a strong 


appeal made to the child through the symbols of Christmastide, 
themselves older than the Christian faith. There is a growing 
sense within the Christian church that the season of the nativity 
should not be allowed to pass without some endeavor to return 
to Bethlehem, where once more we may adore the Redeemer. 
We wish to enter into the spirit of the words in the “Coventry 
Miracle Play:” 

“Forth they went and glad they were 

Going they did sing: 

With mirth and solace they made good cheer, 

For joy of that good thing.” 


* * * 


The Race Problem 


Two books of unusual interest are promised for the new 
year. They will deal from different standpoints with the 
problem. Mr. J. H. Oldham, our leading statesman in the 
sionary enterprise, in “The Race Problem” will deal with this 
problem for seniors; and Mr. Basil Mathews in “The Clash of 
Races” 


The books will do much to clear the minds of Christian 


race 
mis- 


will write for schoolboys and others on the younger 
side. 
people on this most critical matter. There are in this land some 
who follow blindly the lead of those who would call the white 
races to band themselves together to keep down the colored 
peoples. There are still more who directly or indirectly are 
influenced by such books as “The Clash of Color,” and are in 
need of an authoritative book dealing with the future of the race 
problem from the standpoint of ethical principle, especially from 
the Christian side. 
more than upon any other the immediate future of civilization 
will depend. A mistake here may be fatal. It is a characteristic 
fact that both these books have been planned by the United 
Council of missionary education, which renders an invaluable 
service to Christian education. I am writing these words while 
this council is holding its annual meeting at High Leigh. It is 
the society which approaches most nearly to the enjoyment of 
unity in service in the midst of diversity of churchmanship. 
All of us—high, low, broad—work together in its generous 
fellowship. 


This is, of course, the problem upon which 
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The Return . 
To Jesus 


The minister of the City Temple, Dr. Norwood, a robust and 
fearless preacher, has been declaring that people will not come 
back to a belief in an inerrant Bible, but they will come back, 
they are coming back, by many roads to Christ. He quoted the 
words of General Smuts: “The whole world throbs with the 
heart-beats of Jesus.” The time was when Dr. Norwood would 
not have said that, but now it is his deepest conviction; and he 
added: 

“There must be something very vital about faith—it is terribly 
hard to crush. Most decent people turn faithwards. I know 
there is the temptation towards unbelief that comes with power 
of wealth. The sense of humility is destroyed, and men think 
they are sufficient for their own ends. They have the conscious- 
ness of what money can do. They feel that they can put their 
hands on the chords of life and pull them as they will. But if 
some love of truth remains in them they yet turn again to faith. 
The reason we do not see this more clearly is that our ideas of 
faith are too narrow. We gather up faith into a dogma. I 
don't wonder we are disappointed. You can never go back to 
what you think is untrue. It would not be right.” 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the first place 
in Public Opinion, a journal edited with remarkable breadth of 
judgment, is taken by a cutting from an article in Harper’s 
Magazine by Professor A. E. Zimmern upon the greatest task 
before this generation—the understanding of Jesus. 

:-*. « 


Temperance at 
The Polls 


It remains to be seen how far the election has weakened the 
upholders of “the trade,” as we call it, meaning the liquor trade. 
But certain of its foremost champions will be missing from their 
place at Westminster, notably Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Hail, 
Captain Shipwright, and Sir M. Archer-Shee. It is, however, 
far too early to expect anything like serious temperance reform; 
but of one thing we can be sure—this parliament will not make 
any concessions to the most dangerous force in British politics. 
Whether a labor government would accomplish any reforms, is 
not clear; if they did, it would be the first government to hold 
its own against “the trade.” Hitherto that has been more than 
a match for its enemies. 


Bunyan and the 
Trumpets 


Some years ago Mr. W. Hale White, the author of “Mark 
Rutherford,” published a little book on Bunyan. It was easy to 
discern that it was in no sense a biography, but a volume of 
studies and impressions. None the less, it had within its pages 
a noble account of Puritanism, and enough wise sayings in that 
grave and beautiful style of which the author was master, to 
set up in business a dozen ordinary scribes. That book has 
now been reissued by Thomas Nelson & Sons, and I commend 
it to those who have not met with it. For years some words in 
it have rung in my ears: 

“Bunyan’s theme is that which he has handled in the duel 
between Christian and Apollyon in the Valley of Humiliation, 
and in the conflict with the demons in the Valley of the Shadow 
—faith even when we are prostrate and the enemy stands over 
us, resistance to the uttermost, and then—the voice of the silver 
trumpets and the trampling of the slain. If Bunyan can be 
summed up it is in the note of those trumpets. It is the note 
which we always hear from the greatest of the sons of men.” 

* * *& 


And So Forth 


The life of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll is to be written by the 
Rev. T. H. Darlow, until lately the editor of the British and 
foreign Bible society. No better choice could be made. Mr. 
Darlow is not only an accomplished bookman, but writes with 
charm and distinction and he was for many years a close friend 
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of Dr. Nicoll’s. 


were conscientious objectors! 
legislators! There are others in parliament who took the same 
position in criticism of the war. 
of unpopularity in many constituencies. 
cisely the opposite way in certain industrial areas; there the 
candidate is all the more welcome who went to prison as “absc- 
lutist,” that is as a man who refused to do war or any alterna- 
tive service. If there are any such still left in prison in America, 
they will envy their fellows in this country, some of whom are 
sitting in Westminster. At the “Copec” conference in 
April the chairman will be the Bishop of Manchester, the vice- 
chairman Dr. Garvie. There is a growing interest in this con- 
ference and an eager expectancy that it may mark a landmark 
in the action of the church toward social problems. 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
God’s Need of Leaders* 


OD NEEDED MOSES. Moses needed God. Moses had 

been trained for leadership, but he hesitated to act. He 
needed the divine fire to light the candle. Three outstanding 
elements compose his life: (1) The training; (2) The response 
to the Divine Call; (3) The years of positive action. Most dramatic 
is this movement in history. Over in Egypt the Israelites, with 
their marvelous capabilities, are brutally enslaved by a powerful 
despot. Out in a mountain fastness a silent man is communing 
with God. Over all God, being interested in his people, is plan- 
ning to convince this silent, isolated man of his duty to go and 
free his tribe. God does convince him and empower him, and 
the man goes bravely to his task. And, after all, is that not 
the story of each and every good person that ever lived? Have 
they not all listened to God’s voice and have they not all helped 
him that his will might be done upon earth? Their story may 
not have been written in a wonderful book, but, none the less, 
they have obeyed God’s voice. 

(1) The Training: Moses was well born. His mother was 
a woman of exceptional soul. His mother and the princess of 
Egypt led him into the choicest culture of that time. If the 
palace gave him education, his mother inspired him with a 
deep passion for his own tribe. Because of this he killed the 
insolent Egyptian and was forced to flee the country. But his 
education did not end at this point. In Midian he married the 
priest’s daughter and it is likely that the Kenite worship thus 
came into Israel. For many years he led a quiet, pastoral ex- 
istence. Out on the lonely hills, watching the dependent sheep, 
he came into a mystical union with his God. There he brooded 
over the wrongs done his people. There God slowly drove 
into his consciousness his call to leadership. The education of 
the crowded court, the culture of silence, the power of godly 
meditation, all combined to prepare this great, generous soul for 
his divine call. 

(2) The Divine Call. How are men called? Do we hear 
voices out of the heavens? Do we see miracles? Whatever 
the past gave to men, we, today, reach our decisions by prayerful 
meditation and by the counsel of noble friends. Moses, evidently, 
had a long and fierce struggle with himself. It was difficult 
to bring himself to the actual decision. For one thing he was 
no orator, but his brother was and his brother would go with 
him. Aaron would follow, if Moses led the way. Again, he 
doubted his power, but God convinced him that divinely inspired 
men could do all that was necessary. In the mystic silence of 
the deepest desert he seemed to hear God’s very voice, “Go and 
free my people.” At last he could b2* ‘e against the conviction 
no longer, and he yielded his will to —od’s and promised to go. 
Constantine thought he say a cross in the sky; Joan of Arc 


*Jan. 20, Moses Called to Deliver Israel. Ex. 3:1-12. 
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tilought she heard the voice of the Eternal in the orchards of 
France; Luther thought God spoke to him in the castle of Wart- 
burg. Thousands of saints, brooding over the wrongs of the 
earth, praying for divine help, have been impressed in similar 
ways. Indeed, many men today move to their hard tasks under 
the spell of a divine call. Every leader should be conscious of 
his unity with God. “I and the Father are one” should, in a 
sense, possess the soul of every liberator, in every field. The 
scientists are finding out God’s laws; the social reformers are 
bringing God’s will into the modern world; the preacher is 
declaring not a dead code, but a living inspiration. 

(3) After training, after the call, come the painful years of 
actual toil. The forces against which the leader plunges are 
terrifying. Doubts will come to him, his associates will not 
appreciate him, men of the Judas type will seek to destroy his 
labors, but nothing will dismay nor turn back the divinely 
called and empowered leader. In the church of St. Peter-in- 
Chains” in Rome, this summer, I stood long, looking at Michel 
Angelo’s statue of Moses. Massive, heroic, horned with power, 
sat the great emancipator. His glorious eyes looked up and 
on—he saw God. All of us cannot lead, many of us can only 
follow, but all can do God's will. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Once a Christian Scientist, Always 
a Christian Scientist? 


Epitor THE CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: On the title page of your publication you define in 
part, the admirable policy of it to be as follows: “The Christian 
Century is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. It 
published not for any single denomination alone but for the 
Christian world.” In view of, and in accord with, this liberal 
attitude of friendliness toward all religious bodies, I wish to 
submit to the readers of your magazine a different view, with 
reference to Christian Science, than was expressed by your 
editorial writer in the issue of December 17, 1923, when, in an 
article under the heading “Unsatisfied Religious Longings” he 
writes: “In scores of communities people are going back to the 
evangelical church after an experimentation with Christian 
Science.” Now this is specious comment unsupported by proof. 
These “scores of communities” have not as yet been discovered 


is 


by those affiliated with the Christian Science movement who | 
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are in a position to know. Doubtless in the ranks of all church 
organizations are to be found transient religionists, those with 
what might be called migratory natures; but when it is con- 
sidered that most of the adherents of Christian Science faith 
came—and are still coming—from other denominations, appear- 
ances point to the fact that the exodus is mostly in one direction. 

The following items, with reference to the growth of Christian 
Science, are compiled from the report of the clerk of the Mother 
church, read on the occasion of the annual meeting held in 
Boston on June 4, 1923, and printed in the authorized Christian 
Science periodicals, are most pertinent. During the past year 
79 Christian Science societies and 16 new churches have been 


recognized as branches of the Mother church. 3,017 lectures 
by members of the board of lectureship were given to an 
attendance of approximately 2,235,231, an increase of 14,067 


over the previous year. The circulation of The Christian Science 


Journal increased 337 per cent in the last fifteen months. These 
facts furnish conclusive evidence in refutation of any decline 

Furthermore, Christian Scientists would hardly consider that 
in the practice of their religion they had made, or were making, 
an experiment. Rather do they rejoice that the of 
Christian Science them to 
manner the words of Jesus, “And ye shall know the truth, and 
(John 8:32.) 


Hvucu Stuart CAMPBELL. 


practice 


enables exemplify in a practical 


the truth shall make you free.” 
Chicago. 


Christian Science Committee on Publication for Illinois. 

















“Let the Church magnify the importance of its musical 
service,” says 


| EDWARD DICKINSON 


Protessor of Music at Oberlin College, in his book 


Music in the History of 
the Western Church 
which traces in detail the rise and development 
of Church music from the early Christian church 
Its 
aim, in the words of the author, is “to arouse in 


to present day devotional music in America. 


the minds of ministers and non-professional lovers 
of music, as well as of church musicians, an interest 
in this branch of art such as they cannot feel so 
long as its history is unknown to them.” 


Among the subjects discussed are “The Liturgy 
of the Catholic Church,” “The Ritual Chant of 
the Catholic Church,” “The Development of | 
Mediaeval Chorus Music,” “The Modern Musical — | 
Mass,” “The Rise of the Lutheran Hymnody,” | 
“The Music System of the Church of England,” 

“Congregational Song in England and America”’ 

and “Problems of Church Music in America.” 


Price $3.00 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Church Celebrates Twenty 
Years of Service 


St. Luke’s Episcopal church of Evans- 
ton, Ill., is one of the most outstanding 
illustrations of church growth in the Chi- 
cago area. Two decades ago it cared for its 
congregation in a little wooden building 
on a poor street. Today it is housed in 
one of the most imposing structures on 
the north shore. The church has made 
this development under the leadership of 
Dr. George Craig Stewart, who came to 
the Episcopalians from the Methodists. 
While this great work of promotion has 
gone on, Dr. Stewart has been used in 
cities all over the land for special ad- 
dresses, and for a period he served as Red 
Cross chaplain in France. The vestry of 
the church plans a great celebration of 
these achievements and the plans include 
the raising of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, part of which will be used as endow- 
ment for the church. 


Presbyteries Are Voting 
on the Psalms 


The United Presbyterian general assem- 
bly of last May sent down to the presby- 
teries a new credal statement which would 
make the singing of the psalms of David 
in these churches optional. The question 
is now under discussion in the various 
presbyteries and will probably come up 
for final settlement next May. The con- 
servative temper is quite the same in all 
denominations. James H. Puntenney in a 
recent issue of the United Presbyterian 
advises those who want to sing hymns 
with the “broad-minded denominations” to 
get out. 


Executive Committee of 
Baptist Denomination Meets 


The executive committee of the North- 
ern Baptist convention met in Chicago, 
December 6. Arrangements for the next 
convention were considered, and Rev. 
Carl D. Case, of Oak Park, IIl., was se- 
lected as convention preacher. Dr. Case 
is the pastor of a church which has re- 
cently succeeded in a very extensive build- 
ing operation. The method of paying the 
appropriation to the Federal Council was 
also discussed at the late meeting and it 
was decided that this should appear as 
an item in the budget of the executive 
committee of the convention for the year. 
The report of the meeting indicated that 
the Baptists are now working harmoni- 
ously in their common enterprises. 


Hendrik Van Loon Says 
Clergy Are Ignorant 


Hendrik Van Loon, who recently pub- 
lished “The Story of the Bible,” is just 
back from Europe, and has issued an in- 
terview on the present vogue in theologi- 
cal debate. His main contention is that 
the clergy do not know what they are 
talking about. He says: “Today most of 
our clergymen do not get their education 
in the seminaries, but get their training in 
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the Y. M. C. A. and their learning from 
the correspondence courses of William J. 
Bryan. Many of the churches do not want 
their clergymen to go to seminaries. They 
fear education. To fundamentalists, edu- 
cation means that the clergy would drop 
out of their fold. They would know too 
much if they knew and studied Greek, 
Hebrew and Aramzan. “Meanwhile, Bib- 
lical scholarship has fallen to men who are 
really outside the church, to professors of 
history, biology and geology. These pro- 
fessors are perfecting their knowledge and 
many churchmen, suddenly awakened and 
finding their churches empty, are fighting 
the advance of the men of the broader 
school.” 


Fosdick Committee Will 
Report on January 14 


The effort of the conservatives outside 
of New York to drive Dr. Fosdick, author 
of “The Meaning of Prayer,” from the 
pulpit of First Presbyterian church of 
New York resulted in the vote in the 
general assembly last May directing the 
New York presbytery to examine the 
teaching in the New York church. This 
motion was carried through by the strong 
personal efforts of William Jennings 
Bryan. The committee of presbytery 
which was appointed will make a report 
to presbytery on January 14 exonerating 
Dr. Fosdick of charges of heresy. Al- 


Religious Significance of Russian 
Revolution 


A? the astounding smoke screen of 
journalistic lies is dissipated, it be- 
comes possible at last to know the truth 
about Russia. Professor Edward Alsworth 
Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, was 
in Russia during the revolution. His three 
recently printed books on Russia contain 
a thesaurus of information. The last one, 
recently issued, is “The Russian Soviet 
Republic.” In this book there is a chapter 
on “Religion and the church under com- 
mutiism.” Professor Ross sees in the new 
regime a dynamiting of ancient supersti- 
tions which will be of great service to 
Christianity in Russia. He says: 

“In Russia there are scores of monas- 
teries containing relics of saints and 
shrines in silver and gold. For centuries 
multitudes of pilgrims came to prostrate 
themselves reverently before what they 
believed to be the bodies of saints miracu- 
lously preserved uncorrupt. Their gifts 
were the largest source of income to the 
Russian church. To unveil to the people 
the fraud which had been practiced upon 
them, the communists, in 1919, required 
that, in the presence of high dignitaries of 
the church and of representatives of the 
people, the alleged relics of the wonder- 
working saints should be examined. The 
shrine of St. Mitrofan near Voronezh was 
opened and found to contain an effigy 
stuffed with cotton. Next were examined 
the relics of St. Tiphon, which were found 
to consist of cardboard containing some 
bones. In Tver before a committee of 
workmen's delegates came three priests 
who argued earnestly against the exam- 
ining of the local relics. But all the dele- 
gates save four demanded it, and so the 
relics of St. Michael, ‘the Pious,’ and St. 
Arseny, ‘the miracle-worker,’ were scru- 
tinized. What was found was anything 
but a miraculously preserved human body. 
Like humbug was disclosed in the relics 
of St. Vasily and St. Constantine in the 
Cathedral of Yaroslav and of St. Theodore 
in the Spassky monastery. 


“The question of relics is of great im- 
portance in Russia, for in churches all 
over the country are communion cloths 
reputed to contain minute particles of 
saints’ relics. Now since the ‘uncorrupt’ 
bodies of saints have been found to be 
wax or cardboard, all these sanctified com- 
munion cloths, even those brought from 
Byzantium nearly a thousand years ago, 
fall under suspicion. And, if so, what be- 
comes of the legend that Russia is ‘holy?’ 
There can be no doubt that these expos- 
ures have dealt churchianity a heavy 
blow.” 

Professor Ross deals faithfully with the 
change in educational methods in Rus- 
sia by which education is taken away from 
the church and made a government con- 
trolled monopoly, in this the communists 
going much farther than the radical ex- 
periments of democratic America. The 
priests have had taken away from them 
the right to vote, and now work with their 
hands to support themselves in religious 
work. It will be hard to convince Ameri- 
can Christians, however, that Russia can 
claim to have religious tolerance when a 
sober scientific investigator says this is 
true: 

“To prevent the children from being in- 
corporated into the church before they are 
old enough to know what they are doing, 
the Soviet government in July, 1922, de- 
creed that the baptism of infants should 
cease but that any person over eighteen 
years of age might receive baptism; for- 
bade that children under eighteen should 
be employed in any way on church prem- 
ises; and ordered that all Bibles and books 
dealing with religious subjects should be 
removed from schools and public librarics, 
‘so that the children and workmen shall 
not be subject to their pernicious influ- 
ence.’ In the ‘red’ army and in many of 
the schools the tendency of the instruc- 
tion is away from obedience to the 
church.” 
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\ 
ready there is talk in the denomination of 


dissolving the presbytery and organizing 


a new one with the liberals left out. The 
whole question will come up for vigorous 
discussion at general assembly at Grand 
Rapids in May. 


Teacher of 
Apologetics Resigns 


Dr. Dickinson S. Miller, teacher of 
apologetics in the General Theological 
seminary of New York, an Episcopalian 
institution, has resigned. It is reported 
that there are serious difference of opin- 
ion in the student body of the seminary 
over issues that are now being debated by 
conservatives and progressives in the 
church and that some members of the 
senior class may not be ordained, as a 
result of the pastoral letter of the bishops. 
Dr. Miller has accepted a chair at Smith 
college, and will take up his duties in that 
institution after the end of the present 
academic year. 


Newspaper Men 
Talk on Theology 


New York is so much alive on the con- 
troversial issues of religion that laymen 
are getting into the fray. At the commu- 
nity church of which Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes is pastor, an institution that tries 
to federate all religions, two newspaper 
men recently made addresses: Christo- 
pher Morley, of the New York Evening 
Post, and Heywood Broun, of the World. 
Two thousand people crowded into the 
church seeking an opportunity to hear 
what the journalists would say. They de- 
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clared their belief in God, but definitely 
aligned themselves with liberals in their 
religious views. 


Three Ships Will Go 
to Glasgow Convention 


It is already certain that three shiploads 
of Sunday school delegates will go to 
Glasgow for the world’s Sunday school 
convention in June. The vessels chosen 
are the Marloch, which will sail from 
Montreal; the Cameronia, which will sail 
from New York; and the Columbia, which 
will sail from Philadelphia. All three ves- 
sels will leave on June 7, the Columbia 
making a call at Boston on June 9. Be- 
sides those persons going on these vessels 
a considerable number are starting earlier, 
and are touring Europe. 


Indianapolis Men Chosen to 
Lead in Great Convention 


At Cleveland about the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1924, the Disciples will hold a jubilee 
convention celebrating fifty years of his- 
tory in the organized missionary work of 
the women of the church. The convention 
will be held in a state where the Disci- 
ples are strong, and it is planned to make 
it one of the largest in recent history. 
Three Indianapolis men will hold the most 
prominent places in the making of the con- 
vention plans. The program committee is 
headed by Rev. F. E. Smith, and its secre- 
tary is Rev. Milo J. Smith. The great 
communion service of convention Sunday 
will be in charge of Rev. F. E. Davison, 
who was the past year ousted from his 
pulpit by the Ku Klux Klan. 
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Discussion of the 
Nature of the Church 

The Universalists of Boston gathered 
in considerable numbers at Tufts college 
on December 10. Among the topics con- 
sidered was the church. Dean McColles- 
ter gave a keen analysis of the virtues and 
defects of the denominational church. Rev. 
E. Talmadge Root, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts federation of churches, spoke on 
federated churches, of which he has often 
been the father in over-churched commu- 
nities. Professor Skinner spoke on the 
independent community church. Another 
striking address of the day was by Prof. 
Clarence Skinner on the new psychology 
as it affects religious faith. 


Divinity School 
Publishes Its Views 

The College of the Bible at Lexington, 
Ky., a Disciples institution, issues a quar- 
terly which is widely circulated among the 
ministers of this communion. The views 
of the teachers were formerly subjected 
to misconstruction by reactionary persons, 
and the bold device was hit upon of giv- 
ing the public the utterances of these men 
on important religious themes. Articles 
in a recent issue by Professors Rodney L. 
McQuarry, Charles Lynn Pyatt and Wil- 
liam Clayton Bower are entitled “Litera- 
ture which the Disciples of Christ should 
produce,” “The Bible in the church of the 
future,” and “The responsible mind.” 


Anglicans Have Their 
Own Bishop in Tokio 


The growing racial consciousness on the 
mission fields has led to many fresh con- 
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cessions to the native church. It has even 
been suggested by some radical native 
voices that the foreign missionaries were 
no longer needed. The Unitarians have 
recalled their missionary from Japan. The 
Anglicans recently called a convention of 
Japanese Christians and elected a native 
bishop in the person of Rev. Joseph S. 
Motoda, director of St. Paul’s University. 
Bishop John McKim presided, and other 
consecrators were the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Heaslett and the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lea. 


“Woodbine Willie” 
Visits Chicago 


One of the most picturesque chaplains 
on the front was a man named by his 
comrades “Woodbine Willie.” The Rev. 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy, rector of St. Ed- 
mund’s church of London, is in this coun- 
try speaking in behalf of the industrial 
Christian fellowship, which is an organiza- 
tion in England similar to the church 
league for industrial democracy in this 
country. Mr. Kennedy spoke in several 
Episcopal churches of Chicago while pass- 
ing through. He is described as one of 
the most startling speakers in the whole 
English church. The movement for in- 
dustrial democracy in England has pro- 
gressed much farther than in America. 


Unitarian Accepted in 
Minister’s Meeting 


Ministerial associations in various parts 
of the country have varying practices 
about standards of membership. In the 
east it is common if not customary for 
Unitarian ministers to be in the associa- 
tion. It is said that in the entire south 
the only city where the Unitarian minister 
is so received is at New Orleans. Rev. J. B. 
Tegarden, pastor of First Unitarian church 
of New Orleans, recently became a mem- 
ber of the ministerial association. An ex- 
planation offered for the change at New 
Orleans is as follows: “There is no self- 
conscious fundamentalism in New Orleans, 
and the Unitarian minister has had a 
change of heart, so he is trying to unite 
Christian forces on the humanitarian basis 
on which Christ would have it.” 


Churches Lead in 
Clean-up in Seattle 


The city mission work of five great 
communions has been in large measure 
fruitless because of the wide-open condi- 
tion of the Japanese district in Seattle. A 
year ago the Protestant forces joined in an 
effort to clean things up. In this they 
have found appeals to mayor and chief of 
police fruitless, so they gathered the evi- 
dence themselves, and presented it to the 
grand jury. The result is that there is 
now every prospect of a thorough-going 
clean-up of conditions in the oriental 
quarters. 


Revised Bible to Be Published 
Under New Auspices 


Since 1901 the American Revised Bible 
has been issued by a New York publisher 
under a copyright, since this was the only 
way in which the revisers could give their 
work to the public. It has caused consid- 
erable unfavorable comment that church 
publications with texts of the scriptures 
should bear copyright notices. The “Ameri- 
can Foundation” was formed by a group 


of business men to take over the copy- 
rights, and will issue the revised Bible on 
an entirely different plan, since the ex- 
pense of the first printings have been cov- 
ered. The New York house has willingly 
given up the copyrights after being reim- 
bursed its expense in putting the Ameri- 
can Revised Bible before the American 
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people. It is announced that the Ameri- 
can Bible society will now assist in circu- 
lating the revised version of the scriptures. 


Dr. Van Dyke Refuses to 
Attend Fundamentalist Meeting 

A meeting of anti-liberals was called at 
the Arch Street Presbyterian church, Phila- 


Youth at’Indianapolis 


HE NINTH annual convention of the 

Student Volunteer movement held in 
Cadle Tabernacle, Indianapolis, Ind., De- 
cember 28 to January 1, was one of the 
year’s most significant religious gather- 
ings. Seven thousand college students 
were present, representing nearly 1000 
colleges, universities and seminaries in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Its sessions were characterized by pro- 
found and intense appeal and response, 
but the technique characteristic of pre- 
vious conventions which provided a series 
of set speeches by adult Christian leaders 
on orthodox evangelical subjects arranged 
in such psychological sequence as to lead 
the emotions of the delegates to a sort 
of revivalistic climax associated with the 
signing of their names to pledge cards 
committing themselves to service on for- 
eign mission fields—this technique was 
conspicuous this year by its absence. The 
air and spirit was far more free; other 
outlets for emotion were provided besides 
the single pledge-signing climax. 


STUDENT EXPRESSION 

Indeed, not the least significant thing 
about the convention was the fact that 
for the first time an attempt was made 
to provide for the student delegates to 
express their own opinions and convic- 
tions about the major problems of Chris- 
tian thought in the world today. And 
the students accepted the opportunity 
gladly, with manifestations of poise and 
wisdom which brought reassurance and 
joy to their adult leaders. Evidences of 
control and caution and sometimes of 
concern were not lacking. The rules of 
procedure, the selection of officers and 
the construction of the program were ar- 
ranged for without vote of the conven- 
tion. A “business committee” stood 
guard against the admission of any mat- 
ter to the convention which had not first 
been approved. But inasmuch as the con- 
vention was committed against the adop- 
tion of any formal resolutions whatso- 
ever, it can hardly be said that the opera- 
tion of this device was undemocratic. 
Student initiative and right of way were 
provided for in an unprecedented degree. 
Faculty and other honorary delegates 
were instructed in the handbook not to 
“participate in the discussions unless re- 
quested to do so by the leader” of the 
group. 

FREEING ITSELF 

It was evident that the student volun- 
teer movement is in process of freeing 
itself from the control of a benevolent 
bureaucracy. Student leadership is com- 
ing into its own. This process is going 
forward by no unwillingness on the part 
of such leaders as Robert E. Speer, John 
R. Mott and Robert P. Wilder, three of 
the founders of the movement. The agi- 
tation at and since the Des Moines con- 
vention of four years ago, protesting 


against the prevailing technique of the 
convention, bore decisive fruit at Indian- 
apolis. Twice in the convention period 
the delegates were divided into forty- 
nine groups to discuss, under the direc- 
tion of student leaders, the critical prob- 
lems of the time. Attendance at the dis- 
cussion groups by all delegates was by 
assignment, not of choice; assignment by 
the number of your ticket. The conven- 
tion program was not to be given out 
but public pressure brought forth a par- 
tial daily statement in the press and bul- 
letin. Following two meetings of the dis- 
cussion groups, the student leaders met 
to determine the questions which had 
been most generally discussed and on 
which there was most evident an intensity 
of opinion and interest, with the. view of 
summarizing the principal discussion 
views before a general convention session 
in the forenoon of the last day of the 
meeting. 
MOST INTERESTING SUBJECTS 

It was found that the two subjects 
which the majority of the groups had dis- 
cussed in most detail and on which there 
was nearly unanimous opinion were war 
and the inter-racial problem. Opinion in 
the groups having centered on four pos- 
sible attitudes toward war, the delegates 
in the general session, following a sum- 
mary of the arguments for each attitude, 
were asked to express by lifted hands 
which view most nearly represented their 
position. The result of the vote tabu- 
lated only approximately showed that 
about 6,000 of the more than 7,500 dele- 
gates favored efforts to prevent war by 
agencies of international cooperation 
either now in existence or to be created. 
About 500 delegates voted for an attitude 
of refusal to participate in any future 
war. Only 150 votes were registered for 
the view that energetic preparedness for 
war is the best way to avoid war. The 
remainder of the votes were cast for the 
abolition of war by processes of educa- 
tion. 

The summary of the group views on 
the inter-racial problem showed such 
agreement on the principle that all races 
should be regarded as equals that no vote 
was taken in the general session. The 
summary speeches made on both subjects 
were by students chosen in conference 
by the group discussion leaders. 

The messages in the convention proper 
were of great clarity and power. The 
most challenging was by Eddy; that with 
the most reserve power was by Mott; 
the most unusual by labor leader Blansh- 
ard; the most expected by Canon Woods; 
the most appealing by English-speaking 
natives from Japan, China, India, and 
from the Negro race. 

The messages for the most part dealt 
with the conditions of service and es- 
pecially with the adoption of the principle 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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delphia, recently, and all the former mod- 
erators of the church were invited to 
attend. Greetings were sent by Drs. J. 
Ross Stevenson, John F. Carson, Wallace 
Radcliffe, Frances L. Patton and Mark H. 
Mathews. A far from congratulatory mes- 
sage was sent by Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
who declared he would send no greeting 
if the gathering “was to be divisive and 
exclusive, a beginning of theological word 
battles and heresy trials.” Resolutions 
were adopted demanding that the liberals 
get out of the church. 


Moderator Rests for 
Ten Days 

The moderator of the Presbyterian 
church goes through a most trying year 
attending to the general work of the 
church in addition to his regular duties. 
Dr. Charles F. Wishart, the present mod- 
erator of the national Presbyterian church, 
has been particularly active in the general 
field and as a result he recently became 
ill. His physician ordered him to bed for 
ten days. This resulted in the cancella- 
tion of some important engagements. 


Preacher Gives Large Farm 
to State Missions 

Rev. J. H. Tiller, of Bloomfield, Mo., a 
Disciples district superintendent of north- 
east Missouri who believes in his job, re- 
cently donated a large farm to the state 
missionary society. The land lies in Ar- 
kansas and includes 540 acres of fertile 
soil. It is said to be underlaid with depos- 
its of oil and is covered also with a good 
growth of timber. The land will be held 
in trust for a time until its natural re- 
sources are made available. 


Anti-Saloon League 
Will Have Opposition 


The national convention of the Anti-Sa- 
loon league will be held in Washington, 
January 13-16. At this time a great cam- 
paign in behalf of the national prohibition 
laws will be launched. It is announced 
that the Association Opposed to Prohibi- 
tion will hold a convention immediately 
following the dry meeting and will try to 
outnumber the prohibitionists. This plan 
has caused a renewal of activity on the 
part of the Anti-Saloon league forces, and 
it seems likely that they will bring to 
Washington the largest convention of 
their history. 


Modern Churchmen Would 
Make Women Ministers 

While the conservative churchmen of 
England listen with abhorrence to the 
proposal that women shall be made 
priests, the men of the liberal persuasion 
are much more friendly. The Modern 
Churchman, for November, quotes Rev. J. 
H. Wilkinson as follows: “The feeling of 
aversion and repugnance with which the 
admission of women to the priesthood is 
generally regarded is simply a relic of 
primitive and barbarous thought which the 
church has unconsciously inherited and of 
which her members have given many 
incorrect explanations. This conclusion 
ought to be pressed home, for the feeling 
is utterly illogical, mischievous, and un- 
christian. Women are today thrown into 
the full conflicts of the battle of life and 
are faced by problems, difficulties and 
doubts quite beyond the imagination of 
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former times. Yet even in the early days 
the church, somewhat grudgingly but 
with a deep sense of seemliness, commit- 
ted women at baptism into the hands of 
deaconesses. Similar feelings of seemli- 
ness should govern us today. The church 
should commit her perplexed daughters 
into the hands of women to whom they 
would naturally and trustfully open their 
souls—women entrusted with a full com- 
mission for the ministry of reconciliation, 
women endowed with that authority which 
the Modern Churchman also believes to 
lie behind the words said over the priest, 
‘Receive the holy ghost for the office and 
work of a priest in the church of God,’ 





Christian Missionary society, a Disciple 

organization, recently addressed the Mis- 
sissippi state convention. There was trouble 
in camp because a progressive missionary 
from the Philippines who has made room 
in his Manila church for the unimmersed 
happened to be in the state assisting in the 
campaign. To prove the orthodoxy of his 
organization, Mr. Lewis delivered an ad- 
dress in which it is reported that “he 
showed the weakness of denominational- 
ism and the utter futility of a community 
church in the most complete argument the 
writer has ever heard.” 


Community Church Formed 


Home Mission Secretary Thinks He ~ 
: : New 

Sees Fallacy in Community Church 
Rev. Grant K. Lewis, secretary of the 
home missions department of the United 


in Borough Park 


The retreat of the Protestant forces in 
J York has been sufficiently chroni- 
cled by the magazine writers. 
and a half of Jews make Protestant work 
difficult, not to mention an even larger 
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The Religion of the 


Social Passion 
By Charles Henry Dickinson 








“Here, if anywhere, is medicine for our sick time!” 





Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin, of this book. He 
continues—“If Dr. Dickinson’s wonderful presentation 
of social religion does not heal the soul of the reader, 
nothing will.” 


Says Prof. Gerald Birney Smith of the University of Chicago: 


“Dr. Dickinson's book gives an almost startlingly frank 
diagnosis of the great religious problem confronting thought- 
ful men today. Instead of plausible arguments for old 
concepts which have lost their spiritual power, he advo- 
cates an alluring romanticism, in which God is discovered 
as the implication of the social passion.” 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor of The Christian Century, says of 
this book: 


“The author is thorough-going in what he calls a hu- 
manistic point of view. His mind begins its work in the 
actual human situation in which we men of earth find our- 
selves, and he fights his way through concrete human ex- 
perience (apparently without the aid of any transcendental 
reserves) to a genuinely religious view of life. It is a book 
of extraordinary candor. A beautiful mysticism akin to the 
finest evangelical spirit is felt from the beginning to the 


end of the book.” 
Prof. Charles A. Ellwood of the University of Missouri, comments as follows: 


“If all scientific thinkers and religious workers would 
read and ponder Dr. Dickinson's book, they might unite to 
make the social and moral redemption of man a practical, 
working program.” 


Price, $1.75 (10 cents postage) 
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In Bor- 
ough Park, a community church has been 
formed on evangelical lines by Congre- 


Roman Catholic constituency. 


gationalists and Disciples. A service of 
union and reconsecration was held on De- 
cember 16. At this service a number of 
Congregational and Disciples ministers 
were present and gave the enterprise their 
blessing. The ministers are Rev. Das- 
comb E. Forbush and Rev. Harold P. 
Marley. The Disciples congregation have 
moved their church furnishings into the 
Congregational building and eventually 
will move their organ and baptistry. Only 
one of the Disciples members refused to 
enter the union, and none of the Congre- 
gationalists. 


Preachers at the 
University of Chicago 

Announcement is just made of the uni- 
versity preachers for the winter quarter at 
the University of Chicago. The first 
preacher in January was Bishop James E. 
Freeman, of Washington, D. C., who spoke 
on January 6. On January 13 and 20 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will preach; and on January 
27, Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. For February the university preach- 
ers will be Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, oi 
First Lutheran church, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, secretary of the board of 
foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
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° church, New York city; Rev. William S. 






Abernethy, of Calvary Baptist church, 
Washington, D. C.; and President W. H. 
P. Faunce, of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Professor Hugh 
Black, of Union Theological seminary, 
New York city, and Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch, formerly president of Andover 
Theological seminary and later professor 
of the history of religion in Amherst Col- 
lege, will be the university preachers in 
March, the latter to speak on convocation 
Sunday, March 16. 


Church Peace Union 
Favors World Court 


The church peace union announces that 
its trustees at their tenth annual meeting, 
on December 11, adopted and sent to 
President Coolidge a resolution favoring 
America’s participation in the world court. 
The resolution follows: “The trustees of 
the church peace union, believing that the 
permanent court of international justice is 
an essential step toward the peace and se- 
curity of the world and a practical and 
immediate means for the attainment of 
these ends, and that the participation of 
the United States in the court is urgently 
needed and essential to its greatest use- 
fulness, and is in complete accord with 
the traditional policy of the United Statcs, 
we wish to express our gratitude to the 
President for his recommendation that our 
nation become a party to the court, and 

















smothered in a corner. 








THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


INTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. A This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 
The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a nerfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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pledge ourselves to use every influence ty 
aid him in his high endeavor.” 


Presbyterian Foreign 
Mission Situation 

In spite of the fact that one or two 
Presbyterian papers have advocated with. 
holding gifts from the foreign missions 
board of the denomination there has been 
an actual increase of six per cent this year 
in the gifts to the board. In a circular 
sent out to the church recently, the deficit 
is explained in this manner: “The present 
deficit of $657,187 did not arise through 
any decrease of interest or gifts on the 
part of the church. Contributions from 
living donors to the regular budget last 























Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2, 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 

















ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all 





country. Thousands of 
churches find economy in 
using them. Write for 
particulars. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohic. Dept. A. 








Representatives Wanted 


Full time, part time and side line. Big 
commission and premiums and bonuses on 
best sellers—“Fighting the Debauchery 
of Our Girls and Boys”; “Prohibition; 
Going or Coming?”; “Brains, Dollars, and 
Progress” and other leaders. Send for 
catalogue and full particulars. 


Shaw Publishing Company (Dept. ©. C.), 
Berwyrm, Iil. 
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Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons produce 
? Permanent Records 
Special Prices to 


Religious and Charitable Organizations 


Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 














Church Seating, Pulptts, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 

Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 





Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 
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ACE-ACCELERATOR 


Film and Glass Slide Stereopticon 


The Visual Teacher 

For the Church, School, Club, Home, Educational 
and all entertainment purposes. 

The only machine in the world that shows both film 
and glass slides. 

We Recommend Film Slides 

Eighty sets to select from at $1.50 to $2.50 per 
film. Film slides made to your order from your 
pictures, 25 cents per picture. 

Sermons and Lectures Illustrated 
The Sunday School Lesson for 1924 

illustrated on film slides. The Bible visualized on 
the screen with pictures that will bring them back 
next Sunday. 

Our Film and Stereopticon accepted by the Board 
of Education. 

The Ace-Accelerator Machine 

made on solid cast aluminum frame, with metal 
lamp house; equipped with a powerful Mazda lamp; 
with two full sized professional lenses; with an auto- 
matic attachment for rewind of film; with the latest 
improvement for glass slide projection. Also a dou- 
ble focusing of lenses. Complete with screen, $67.50. 
Terms to meet your convenience. 


BIBLE EXTENSION SOCIETY 


22 W. Quincy St. Dept. 309 Chicago, Illinois 


Songs, Coupons, Song Books 
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The Ground and Goal 
of Human Life 


By Charles Gray Shaw, Ph. D. 
Professor of Ethics in New York University 


Contents: The ground of life in nature; the 
naturalization of life; the struggle for selfhood. 
The goal of life in society; the socialization of 
life; the repudiation of sociality. The higher 
synthesis; the joy of life in the world-whole; the 
worth of life in the world-whole; the truth of life 
in the world-whole. 

“Many readers will be ready to take up the 
gauntlet which Professor Shaw throws down as a 
challenge to most current ideals and preconcep- 
tions. But the call to battle is in itself stimulating; 
and Professor Shaw's presentation of his case is 
far from shallow and unconsidered. More- 
over, it is a positive and too rare joy to find a book 
with exact footnote references, and one so richly 
endowed with knowledge of the history of thought 


and literature.” 


8vo, xii plus 594 pages, cloth-bound: price $3.50 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 











Learn to Write Plays 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago), Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by 


famous playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


Here is your opportunity. You can fit yourself for one 
of the most remunerative occupations by the easy 
methods offered by the Department of Instruction of the 
Drama Corporation. Your work will receive the in- 
dividual attention of Mr. Hinckley, Editor of THE 
DRAMA—a man well acquainted with both the theory 
and the practice of playwriting. You will be taken by 
easy steps through the study courses, books, practice 
plays, criticism, etc., that is—from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the actual completion of plays. 


Learn What to Write About 


You will be taught how the public taste in plays changes, 
both as to subject matter and its development. Through 
his broad study and experience, Mr. Hinckley knows 
what to stress and what to avoid. He can train you to 
sense the changing demands of the managers and the 
public. Now the Religious and Social Plays are very 
popular. You can do your regular work and do this in 
your spare time. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors rich. 
“Lightnin’,” “The Bat,” “The Fool,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
“The First Year” and many others have earned many 
thousands of dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, 
the practical dramatic technique and honest and com- 
petent criticism of this course should enable you to write 
a successful play. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, 


it will receive a reading by managers. Your plays will 
be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of produc- 
tion in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought 
to the attention of producers. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a magazine of 
ideas, it is probable that you have other reasons for 
writing besides making money—the wish to bring the 
truth about life effectively to the consciousness of many 
people. Correct dramatic technique is essential to the 
thoughtful play. Your play must present your opinions 
in such a manner that the audience will be kept inter- 
ested by its dramatic power, and get your ideas without 
special effort. This, of course, requires dramatic tech- 
nique which you can get from this Course. 


Enroll at Once 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so personal. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete information 
at once. he low cost of enrollment, and the details of 
the instructions, will please you. You will see how 
different this is from ordinary courses. Insure your 
place in the classes by sending the coupon. 


Department of Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
592 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago. 
Attention Mr. Hinckley. 
Please send full information regarding your personalized 
course in play-writing. 


C.C, 1-10-24 
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year were greater than the year before and 
for the present fiscal year they are eight 
and three-tenths per cent larger than for 
last year. 
increase in administrative expenses. It 
was made up of $126,298.44 balance of 
deficit from the war years; an increase of 
$409,415.76 to provide living salaries, nec- 
essary furloughs and suitable homes for 
missionaries; $121,473.37 for the board's 
share of the obligations imposed by the 
general assembly for the interchurch world 
movement and new era debts and for the 
increased cost of the direct evangelistic, 
educational and medical work. The seri- 
ousness of the present situation is due to 
the fact that to cancel this deficit and cover 
the budget for the year will require an 
increase of thirty-three per cent. Boards 
of other denominations not affected by 
theological controversy are in equal and, 
in some instances, greater financial straits.” 
The Philadelphia presbytery recently con- 
sidered an overture which would demand 
that the members of all church boards 
sign up for certain essential Presbyterian 
doctrines. This overture was considered 
in November and will probably have fur- 
ther consideration in the January mect- 
ing of presbytery. 


Tune in Now for 
Scripture and Prayer 

A wireless station in Chicago has been 
broadcasting the Goodspeed version of the 
New Testament, but now comes a further 
extension of religious service. The Radio 
Bible Service bureau of Cincinnati puts out 
a printed sheet on which is listed a selec- 
tion of scripture, a “Bible thought” and a 
brief prayer. The prayers are mostly of 
two sentences. It has been found by many 
stations that their most popular feature is 
that of giving the people the very best of 
modern preaching. Thousands living in 
communities where the level of pulpit 
ability is low have found the sermons of 
the large cities very interesting. 








pea Ware of Quality 
Py Best materiais. Finest vomenttie 
ea ALUMINUM or SILVER PLAT 
———— Send for Illustrated Catalog with 
REDUCED PRICES 
INDTIpUAT COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 3881 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$ Brings you a Genuine 
SF UNDERWOOD 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL —— id 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDER WwooD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING 


tory in the world by our money saving meth 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS a 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Waits, Sh 


system of rebuilding tupewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry both aod < 


waned to you from the 
post typewriter ter fac. 





Act Today! 


Mail Year 


Guarantee 


ee Seeeames 

Shipman Ward 

Mfg. Company 

2999 Bee oy Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 

Aves., Chicago 


explaining bargain offer. 
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Wesley Club of Yale 
Addressed by Bishop McConnell 


The Methodist group in the Yale Di- 


year at Rochester, N. Y. The annual out- 
lay for printed music, salaries of organ- 
ists, professional singers, choir schools and 
similar items is $14,500,000. In addition 
to this $3,500,000 was spent last year on 
church organs. It was claimed by repre- 
sentatives of the American organization 
that church music in this country was now 
upon a higher level than that in Europe. 


ley club. Bishop McConnell addressed 
these graduate students of religion recent- 
ly, assuring them that the Methodist 
churches were sympathetic, open-minded 
and receptive to the truth in these days 
when many communions are full of doc- 
trinal discussion. The United Brethren 
and members of the Evangelical commun- 
ion belong to the Wesley club. The Meth- 
odists claim to have the largest denomi- 
national group in attendance at Yale this 
year. 





PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Church Music a Big 
Item in Church Budgets 


It is not so many years ago that a paid 
worker in church music was to be found 
only in exceptional churches in large 
cities. How rapidly all that is changing 
is indicated by reports which have been 
gathered by the national society of church 
organists which held a convention this 


General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 




















TARBELL’S TEACHERS 
GUIDE FOR 1924 


By Martha Tarbell, Ph. D. 
The best annual on the International 
Uniform lessons published. 


Here are 432 pages, with two large 
maps, eight full-page reproductions of 
famous pictures, and a host of smaller 
illustrations and maps. 


($1.90 plus 10 cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


A Valid Christianity 
For Today 


By the late Bishop C. D. Williams 


Bishop Williams’ greatest book. Among the 
chapter titles are: Men of Vision, Christianity 
and the World, The Value of a Man, The 
Confidence of a Certain Faith, The Gospel of 
Democracy, The Divine Companionship, The 
Universal Christ. Eighteen chapters. 266 
pages. 

Price $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 























This Is for Your Book Order 


As a subscriber to The Christian Cen ou are entitled to carry a book account with 
The Christian Century Press. meee 
The Christian Century Press, 

508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Please send me the following books, granting me the privilege of paying for them March ' 
1,£1924 (or I send cash herewith). If sending cash, include 8 cents per book postage. 


USE THIS COUPON 








IF YOUR ORDER AMOUNTS TO $12.00 or MORE, SUBTRACT $1.00 or ADD A BOOK (Fill out one ol 


following blanks.) 








OSince my order totals $12.00 or more, send me free A a 
(King), or OChristianity and Social Science (Ellwood), or he Religion of the Social Passion (Dickinson), 
or OToward the Understanding of Jesus (Simkhovitch), or Os The Understanding of Religion (Brewster), * 
O What Christianity Means to Me (Abbott), or OReligion and Life (age). or Fog oy: erplexities (Jacks), 


book checked herewith: OSeeing Life Whole 





or OReligious Foundations (Rufus Jones), or OThe lof Christ (Willett), or 0 Meaning of Baptist 
{pSersieen), or OLincoln and Others (Clark), or (Christianity and Progress (Fosdick), or The Undiscovered 

ountry (Atkins). 
EST ee a a RN ORS ee or RE MEE EE 
Address weno 





NOTE: If your order totale $24.00, subtract $2.00 or select two books. 
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) Disciples Church Opens 
’ Large Auditorium 


Linwood Boulevard Christian church, 
of Kansas City, has been compelled to en- 
large the auditorium of the church to take 
care of the ever-increasing audiences that 
wait on the ministry of Dr. Burris A. 
lenkins. The reconstructed church was 
dedicated on December 23. It is now the 
second largest church auditorium in Kan- 
sas City. Dr. Jenkins took the pastorate 
ot this church seventeen years ago. It 
had a few hundred members then. It now 
has a membership of over 3,000. This 
church was the first to use moving pic- 
tures in connection with the Sunday eve- 
ning service. There are now two pas- 
tors, Rev. Earl Blackman, of Chanute, 
Kans., having recently come to Kansas 
City to divide the burdens of the large 
city parish with the veteran minister of 


Community Church Formed on 
Evangelical Basis 

Those who pronounce the talk about 
“over-churching” to be a “fad” should 
live in a certain Missouri village. The 
town of Grayson has for years had four 
this church. 
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Your January Book 
Order 


Put at the head of the list: 

(A) The Religion of the Social Passion, by Charles 
Henry Dickinson ($1.75) 

(B) The New Decalogue of Science, by Albert 
Edward Wiggam ($2.50) 

The reaction to these books, as seen from our bookselling 

department. is almost without precedent. We predict 

that these books will be our “best sellers’ for 1924. 


Three other books that are proving prime javorties among 

our religious books are 

(C) Castioetes and * won Science, by Charles 
A. Ellwood ($1 

(D) Sosing Life Whats: by Henry Churchill King 


50). 
(E) Goods ‘s New Testament, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed ($3.00; pocket edition $2.50). 


Orders still pour in for the following five books, whitch 

were published within the past jew months: 

(F) Betiatone | a lexities, by L. P. Jacks ($1 ™. 

(G) Toward nderstanding of Jesus, by V. G. 
Simbhoviteh ($0.75) 

(H) we yt yEacetens, by Rufus Jones and 

Ts ( 

(I) mie} ) ‘Lite, by Dean Inge and others 

( 


W) The Gasessssnding of Religion, by E. T. 
Brewster ($1.5 

(K) ™ Reconstraction of Religion, by Charles A. 
Ellwood ($2. 


Three books just from the press that are starting well are: 

(L) Modern Religious Cults and Movements, by 
Gains Glenn Atkins ($2.50) 

(M) Christ or Mars? By Will Irwin ($1.5 

(N) The Ceerocter of Paul, by Charles °: Jeffer- 
son ($2.25 


Our leaders among —_— books are: 

(0) The Outline of Gees, by J. A. Thomson 
(Four vols. at $4. 

(P) The Living Past, y Pe. S. Marvin ($1.85 

(Q) Causes and Cures for ae Social cone, by 
Ross L. Finney ($2.00 

(R) Life of Roosevelt, by Lord Charnwood ($2.50). 

(8) Lincola and Others, by T. C. Clark ($1.50). 


NOTE: Send in your order at once on our Book Coupon 
(see elsewhere in this issue) and take advantage of our 
lheral propostiton therein indicated. (1) you send cash, 
=? cents postage for each book.) Order by letter tf you 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 











WAS there a physical Resurrection? 
McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
Science. For those with no previous ac- 
Quaintance of the subject. $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Leading Churches, Social 
Service and Church Work 








When You Go to the National Capital 
You are invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
National Representative Church Bldg 


Project Indorsed by Disciples’ International 
onvention 


EARLE WILFLEY, Pastor 











RUBBLE AND 
ROSELEAVES 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


Twenty-one delightful chapters 
which reflect this Australian 
essayist’s mellow, quaint 
and highly original 
mind 
Net, $1.75, _ ‘stpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 











WHEN in NEW YORK visit the 
new building of the 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 

656 Cathedral Pky. 
CW. 110th St. at B’wy.) 
Charles Francis Potter, minister. 
Personality the Basis of Theolexy 
A Religion for This World New 














LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Rev. George Chalmers Richmond for many years 
Rector of old St. John’s Episcopal Church, Phila 
deiphia, lectures every Sunday, 7:45 p. m. in 
Symphony Hall, 232 South Hill Street. Interprets 
current events of national and international im 
portance on the basis of prophetic religion and 
the new psychology. 


A cordial welcome to world tourists. 








New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 31st St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 



















VICTOR Portable PERFECT 
Sram ICON LANTERN SLIDE 


ge. * VICTOR 
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WINSTON ~-/NTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 
Send for Illustrated a 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON co., -ublishers 
American Bible Headg ter 
496 WINSTON BUILDING "PHILADELPHIA 

















MORRIS A. SCOTT 
TENOR SOLOIST 


and DIRECTOR 
Available for Evangelistic Work 
ADDRESS. 13433 Shaw Ave.. Cleveland, Ohio 











Advertise Your Church 


You can have the announcement of 
your church appear in every issue of 
The Christian Century for a very small 
sum. Write the Advertising Manager 
for rates and suggestions. 











Joseph Ernest McAfee 
Community Counselor 


Social organization. Community plan- 
ning. Analysis of community conditions 
and needs. Education of citizenship in 
community principles and aims. Pro- 
motion of community projects. Especially 
in communities of twenty-five hundred 
to twenty-five thousand. Write for in- 
formation and terms of personal service. 


Address: Summit, New Jersey 

















DETROIT epncpal Church 
Corner Woodward and Adams Abe. 


Rev.Lynn Harotp Hovucu,D.D., Minister 











MEMORIAL Church of Christ 
CHICAGO—Oakwood Blod. near Cottage Grove 
Rev. COLIN J. ROBERTSON, Minister 


unday at 11 a m. 


Wednesday Dinner and Mid-week Service 6:30 p.m 





| 








Free Speech 
Fund 


Christian Century 
readers wishing to con- 
tribute to the defense 
fund of those being pro- 
secuted under the Michi- 
gan Syndicalism Law 
may send their remit- 
tance to 


Labor Defense Council 
164 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please Mention The Christian Century 
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ulation of 130, besides its rural constit- 
uency. Recently the people of the town 
grew weary of the deadness of religion 
in the community through sectarian strife 
and came together to form a community 
church. They will meet in the Disciples 
building. The following is the basis of 
the agreement entered into: “We hereby 
agree to form and act as one congrega- 
tion for all purposes of work and wor- 





churches, though the town has a pop-* 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





ship. In order to carry out this purpose 
the congregation shall elect a board of 
eleven trustees; each denomination in the 
community church shall have one, and 
not more than three representatives on 
the board. The board of trustees shall 
have power to plan for raising of all 
finances for church and local benev- 
olences. The members of any church 
shall be enrolled as members of this 
church upon request. In becoming a mem- 


California Features Passion Play 


A’ AMERICAN Oberammergau was 
begun in Los Angeles three years 
ago and plays each summer for about 
three months. In its cast are professional 
actors receiving as high as $500 a week 
and many amateur volunteers. Mr. Ar- 
thur C. Baldwin has written the following 
description of the play: 

“Our route took us through Hollywood 
and up the slope to the mountain ridge. 
Long before we arrived we saw a fiery 
cross, a great electrical contrivance, high 
on the ridge against the dark sky. People 
were coming from every direction, great 
crowds, and they continue to do so all 
through the three months, so they told 
us. 

“The place was a canyon, an opening 
in the ridge, so narrow that the breadth 
was not more than that of a large audi- 
torium. Around and in front was the 
high mountain side, so steep as to be al- 
most precipitous and all of 400 feet to 
the top of the ridge. At the opening of 
the canyon had been erected a barrier as 
a facade, giving one the impression of a 
building behind. We mounted by a series 
of steps up and up and through doors 
until we found ourselves in a natural 
amphitheater, one of the most impressive 
open air auditoriums I ever entered. On 
a sloping floor were cushioned benches 
for 2,000, and these were quickly filied. 
On each side were the steep walls of the 
canyon and over us the open sky with 
many stars and a half moon. Before us, 
a curtain of great height was strung from 
wall to wall. Low music was playing 
somewhere back in the canyon. 

“When the curtain was drawn back, we 
saw the back wall of the canyon, an abrupt 
curve changing the side wall into a back- 
ground for the stage, a high, dark slope 


with pathways working across it and 
nooks whose meaning we discovered 
later. Down in the front, the stage was 


of rocks with an oriental house, a cave 
door and open places. 

“In this natural setting they gave us 
various gospel scenes for about three 
hours. From the nativity to Pilate, and 
beyond the resurrection, scene after scene, 
all in Bible language, not a word of any 
import save what we can read in the 
gospel story. Miracles were wrought, 
though to tell the truth, they were not 
very impressive. Instruction was given 
as the disciples gathered about the 
Christus, instruction that was impressive 
indeed. Never did the sermon on the 
mount seem more beautiful and divine 
than it did under these realistic condi- 
tions. Hidden lights were admirably 
used to play upon the figures. Once 
suddenly two hundred feet up in the 


mountain side, a light glowed and three 
figures appeared, so far from us we could 
not see them plainly, and beyond them 
in another light the white robe of the 
Christus, and we heard’a voice up there 
saying, ‘Master, it is good for us to be 
here. Let us build three tabernacles—’ 
Then the light was gone and the glory 


which we had glimpsed departed. The 
acoustics seemed perfect for the pur- 
pose. . 


“There was no crucifixion scene, I am 
glad to say, but there was the ecce homo 
moment before Pilate. The via dolorosa 
was represented and the coming of the 
women to the sepulchre. 

“I was interested in watching the effect 
of all this upon myself and upon the 
audience in general. There was no ap- 


plause. There was a tense and quiet at- 
mosphere. At times there were tears in 
my eyes. At times I was woefully dis- 
appointed, feeling that the actors had 


missed the real meaning; going home, 
however, I had no desire to talk, I wanted 
to think. 

“The commercial element, I am told, 
has been kept out of this spectacle. When 
the place was being prepared, the high 
priced actors—for $500 is a high price— 
went in and worked with pick and shovel 
for no wages at all. They have given heart 
and devotion to the portrayal. Of course, 
the personnel has had to be changed 
somewhat, but the tradition has so far 
been kept. I hope this may continue. 
There was a reverence about it all that 
was marked. It was more impressive, to 
me at least, than the Oberammergau.” 














THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Dr. Ernest F. Tittle says of it: “Here 
one finds rare ethical and religious insight 
coupled with unusual power of literary 
expression.” 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 
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ber of this church as an organization, ‘hy 
. . . . f 
members in no wise sever their relation.) 






ship with the church in which they hold 


membership. Persons may become mem.) 
bers of this church by profession of their | 
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TWELVE TESTS OF | 
HARACTER Fife p nat 
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of “The Meanin ng of Feith, P 

A fitting companion to Dr. Fosdick's a list of va 

umes on the practical application of the teachings of Jem 5 

in modern life. It is timely in its appeal, rich in historig 

reference and apt illustration. Net, $1.45 


STUDIES IN THE 
EPISTLE OF JAMES | 


Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, A.M., D.D., LL.D 
eather of “A Translation of Luke’s Gospel,’ 


“one ry the most scholarly and useful expositions of 


Epistle of James existing in Englisu.’”"—Homiletic Reviey 
Net, $1.4 


IS CHRISTIAN EXPERI: 

ENCE AN (LES! 

an Essay in the P 
phy of Reli Religion. oat 


troduction by the Bishop of Manchester. 4 
A very unusual apologetic for the Christian faith it 
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Specialty for the Student Christian Movement ip ite wort 
th young people. Net, 61 


MOODS OF THE SOUL, 


Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D., author of “ 

Cross and the Garden,” etc 

new collection of sermons by the minister of 
fein le, London, who alread 
admirers on this side of theAtlantic. t, sea | 


WAR: Its Causes, Cont 


sequences, and Cure. 


——<—<—<———— 
Kirby Page, Introduction by Harry Emeren : 
Fosdick. 

“There is no better opportunity than this book affords te 

Christians to face squarely the spot crucial social issue ¢ 

our day.”—Harry Emerson Fosd Net, $1.5 — 
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has a host of ites 


iH EE W ES 
MENT... prof. William Hersey Davis, M.A, 
ThD. 


Introduction by Rev. Prof. A. 1 
Robertson, D.D., LL.D. 

A scholarly and scientiae foundation work for those wh 
wish to start thestudy of New Testament Gr | Kiet. 92.8 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TH 
TUDY OF is BIBLE 


Rev. J.R. Van Pelt, 
“Dr. Van Peit has succeeded Tsetse well In bringiy 
together a great gg ty of useful information concerig 7 
te ae." —Prof. Weigle, Yale Canvenaiy ot Cae : 


THE NEW WORLD OF 


ABOR. Sherwood Eddy, author of “Fe 
ing the Crisis,”” 

A book that lets the > —— facts of labor conditionsas 
sctadesspeak for themselves, A first-hand study of & 
labor situation in the Far Kast, Germany, ay Italy 
Great Britain, and Russia. ED 


PALESTINE THE LAND OF 
TH REE FAITHS. i AITHS. Philip Graves 


ial Correspondent , in Palestine. Intre 
duction by D. G. Hogarth. : 
An expert examination of the intense political situation? 
Palestine, and the progress and prospects of Zionism, Ww 
ten with the charm and coloring of the skilled journalist. | 
liulustrated. Net, 66% > 


THE WINNINC OF ane FAR 

tudy of the r 
OAS ovement aChing, Kore 
and Ja Japan. Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, Se 


retary to the Commission of Internati 
Justice and Goodwill, Federal ternatinedl 
a ag first-hand information regarding the co? 
tative, firs nd in 
prea ran of the Far East, and their vital relations es 
peace of the world. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
CAREY. S. Pearce Carey, 


M.A. 
The great grandson of the famous Zcbbler misstonsry 
succeeded in writing the most exhaustive and satisiee 
life eer. It ¥ ill be at once —- as one 
eat missionar jogra 
—- . Profuse ‘ly Pillustrated. Net, § 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


50,000 Children 


ut of Russia Among Strangers Starving, 


CENTURY 


Freezing and Homeless 


DR. J. A. MOREHEAD (Executive 
Director National Lutheran Council of 
America), sent after a four-week survey 
of conditions in Europe, says in part: 


“Conditions far worse than on 
October 3. Four-fifths middle 
class hungry. . . Tuberculosis 
spreading rapidly among chil- 
dren. . . Large help essential 
to meet calamity. . . This 
must be extended increasingly 
throughout Winter. . . Make 
every effort. Pray and 
work.” 


DR. E. B. BURGESS (President Pitts- 
burgh Synod), in asking for an inten- 
sive campaign for European relief, says: 


“The need. . . is so great that 
our favored people should 
esteem it a solemn duty to 
provide for their relief.’’ 


The secretary of the Mission Cov- 
enant, Stockholm, says in a letter 
just at hand: 


“According to most reliable 
information resulting from a 
careful investigation, condi- 
tions in Germany are far 
worse than they ever were in 
Austria or Russia, in both of 
which countries we have ren- 
dered relief. . . We will be glad 
to get in touch with your Ber- 
lin Committee for Relief of 
Russian Refugee Children.” 


DR. WOLDEMAR KOWAL, Profes- 
sor at the Russian Polytechnicum, and 
Executive Secretary of our Berlin Com- 
mittee, writes: 


“The suffering of our children 
is indescribable. What we 








have received has only suf- 
ficed to relieve a small part 
of the need. Unless friends 
in America make an im- 
mediate concerted effort 
to help us there will be no 
need. . . They will all be 
dead! ’’ 


A gentleman who kas just returned 
from Russia tells us that 50,000 more 
Russian children are on their way out 
of Russia, coming from the terribly 
stricken Volga district. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH THEM? 


Our problem is to salvage first, by 
feeding, clothing, and housing, then 
to make provision for their education. 
Thus, we must care for them until 
they can care for themselves, or even- 
tually be repatriated. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Read this touching letter which is 
dated Jeffris, Wisconsin, Christmas 
Eve.: 


“Gentlemen: 


“‘Please find enclosed $3.00 
which we want to give to the 
poor little children of Russia. 

“We are two little boys and 
we have read about those chil- 
dren over there, so we made 
up our minds to save what we 
could, and now we hope that 
this money will help to make 
someone happy, over there. 


Respectfully, 


Helmer and Herbert 
Anderson.”’ 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF AND EDUCATION OF 


RUSSIAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 


ANTON H. ASPLUND, Treasurer 


733 Tribune Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERT E. ANDRE, Secretary 


hs 
When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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belief in the Scriptures as the word of * 
God; of their faith in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God; and promising support ard 
allegiance to the church. All questions 
regarding the ordinances of baptism shall 
be left to the conscience of the individual 
members on application for membership; 
the pastor, if he chooses, may secure the 
aid of any ordained minister to admin- 
ister the rites of baptism in the manner 
desired. The Lord’s supper shall be ob- 
served monthly, on the first Sunday of 
each month; four of the trustees shall 
wait upon the congregation, but be it un- 
derstood that any members of this church, 
not adherents to open communion, do 
in no wise affect their standing as mem- 
bers of this church .by not partaking of 
the emblems.” 


Committee of Universal 
Christian Conference Meets 

The American committee of the uni- 
versal Christian conference met for two 
days in Philadelphia preceding the meet- 
ing of the world alliance. This brought 
together another group of men, officially 
appointed by the various communions of 
the country, many of whom remained 
over for the world alliance congress. The 
conference on life and work met in the 
beautiful parlors of Holy Trinity church, 
of which Dr. Floyd Tompkins is pastor. 
The time was largely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of creating an intelligent interest 
on the part of American Christians in 
the universal conference which is to be 
held in Stockholm in 1925. It is hoped 
that all the Protestant churches of the world 
as well as the Eastern Catholic churches 
will send official delegates to Stockholm 
at that time and that this conference on 
life and work of the churches may be 
as important in its sphere as the coun- 
cil at Nice was in the realm of doctrine. 
This meeting in Philadelphia revealed 
how widespread the interest is beginning 
to be in this great conference. The Swedish 
church is not only making great prepara- 
tions as host, but the Swedish government 
is eager to do everything in its power to 
help entertain this great gathering. The 
note that was struck at Philadelphia again 
and again was that the time has come 
for the church universal to get together 
and see if it has not some common word 
to utter in tones that will arouse the 
attention of all the world to the great 
social, industrial and international prob- 
lems now facing humanity. Here the 
foreign visitors were of great help and 
inspiration. Not only were Archbishop 
Soderblom and Dr. Nightingale present, 
but at the concluding dinner, Pastor Jeze- 
quel of Paris spoke for the French Prot- 
estant churches. It looks now as if the 
American branch were well established, 
made up as it is of representatives offi- 
cially appointed by the various commu- 
nions. 


Two Years of Church Federation 
Lead to Large Success 


The council of churches of Kansas City 
was organized in 1921. Two years of his- 
tory for the organization have brought 
the enterprise quite beyond the realm of 
the experimental. Two years ago thirty- 
seven congregations made pledges of 
financial cooperation. At the annual 
meeting held on December 10, report was 
made by Rev. Ralph C. McAfee that 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


seventy-three congregations of twenty 
communions were cooperating. Dr. 
Raphael Miller of Independence Boule- 
vard Christian church is the retiring pres- 
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ident and the new president is Dr. Georg, 
P. Baity, who has for thirty years bee 
pastor of Westport Presbyterian church 
his only pastorate. 








YOUTH AT INDIANAPOLIS 
(Continued from Page 54) 


of Jesus as a working personal and social 
basis for civilization. Dr. Mott said that 
surrender to the will of Christ would 
solve the world’s problem. Canon Woods 
said that Jesus had turned the world up- 
side down. Mr. Eddy brought a terrific 
indictment against the accepted Christian 
standards in industry, inter-racial rela- 
tions, internationalism and war. One 
wonders what would happen if these six 
or seven thousand students should take 
Jesus seriously and turn Eddy’s world up- 
side down! 


ANTI-WAR MEETING 


The students seemed to want to know 
if they could think and act for themselves 
on the teachings of Jesus, and this led 
directly to the most dramatic episode of 
the convention. Chairman Robbins’ gavel 
was not loud enough to silence the stu- 
dent athlete who, after having been 
turned down by the business committee, 
announced to the convention that a spe- 
cial meeting, not under official approval, 
would be held to discuss war. A hymn 
was used to drown him out, though he 
was partially heard for a moment or two. 

At the anti-war meeting Stuart Crippin, 
athlete and patriot of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, presided. Two succeeding inde- 
pendent meetings on war were held, but 
for these the business committee al- 
lowed general announcement. They were 
crowded. Students presided and spoke. 
The wartime propaganda of the press was 
freely exposed. The utter defeat of all 
that we fought for in the war was faced. 
To prevent war means that we must be- 
gin now and not after the diplomats have 
made war inevitable, it was contended. 

A naval officer from Washington an- 
nounced his presence and that he was not 
in sympathy with the meeting. Most of 
the ex-service men from Canada and the 
United States who spoke denounced war. 
They faced the facts that students were 
expected to officer the next war. They 
discussed a world alliance of students 
against war. Indians (Hindus) spoke for 
loyalty to humanity rather than to a flag 
when such decision became necessary 
and were denounced for using the term 
“rag.” To organize their colleges against 
the R. O. T. C. was a duty spoken ef by 


many. The police watched the thing. 
Why, no one can tell. 
Whether the K. K. K. agitation 


throughout the country, or the rising ap- 
preciation of the oriental students, or the 
natural college inclination to play fair, 
accounts for it or not, one cannot say, 
but the fifty discussion groups which 
filled all the class rooms of a high school 
building and all the available space in 
several churches spent much more time 
on inter-racial problems than on how to 
convert the non-Christian world. 


SHALL MOVEMENT ENLARGE? 

The discussion groups were admirably 
handled on good pedagogical principles 
by students and recent graduate leaders, 
both men and women. This was done 


elaborately and cleverly. The studen 


secretaries should be complimented upon) 


the distinct success of this departure. No 


doubt in future meetings more time will] 
be given the delegates to prepare for th™ 
subjects will be an.) 


discussion groups; 
nounced in advance, the discussion wil 
be of a more productive character and 
the use of the discussion conclusions will 
not be so strongly controlled from above 
The college secretaries of the two Chris. 
tian associations are very close to stv. 
dent life, and increased respect should bh 
paid by the missionary board side of the 
triangle to their opinions and leadership, 

There were many live issues as to 
reorganization. On every large campus 
or clamoring to find a foothold there 
is the student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., the F. S. C. L. S., the Fellow. 


ship of the Christian Social Order, th 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Fellowship of Pre-ministerial 
the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, and denominational 
workers who in themselves are a larg 
force, especially at state universities 
How shall the Christian campus organ- 
izations be unified? Shall the Stu 
dent Volunteer Movement and the Fel- 
lowship of the Christian Social Order be 
united and each round out the other in 
content and objective? Shall the Student 
Volunteer Movement cease to treat Can- 
ada and the United States as a “home 
base” for recruiting and financing only 
or chiefly, and treat America as an inte. 
gral part of the world? 


the new 
students 








Can the Volun-| 
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teer Movement assume that America isa! 


Christian land without making ourselves 
a jest in Asia? Is it a part of its province 
to help make the home lands definitely 
Christlike? 

Can it do so and still play safe? Does it 
have to play safe? 











PRACTICAL BOOKS 


The og SA Class in Action 
y Morse. A 
as AL M1 EO) complete annual for adu!t 
Organising the Church School 
Cope. A masterpiece in its feld. New 
light on the motive and method, organization and 
— « of effective Sunday school work. 
The Children’s Six Min 
"viva little discourses to 


and Girls’ ice With the | 
By W. H. Walker. Talks to 


young folks of s 
straightforward, practical sort. ° P 


($1.25) 


u 
Stewart. The life of on D 
thirty-one attractive stories. ($1. po os 
How to Produce Plays and Seaente 
By_Mary M. Russell. ($1.50) 
The Good Samaritan and ‘Other 
Bible Stories Dramatized 
By Edna C. Spencer. Dramatizations of the 
avories of Joseph, Esther, Samuel, Peter and Paul, 
among others. ($1.25) 
Dramatization of Bibie Stories 
By Elizabeth Miller. ($1.25). 
Crayon and Character 
By B. J. Griswold. Two hundred pages of attrac- 
tive om talks. For pastors, superintendents and 


($ 

Chalk "Talke with Boys and Girls 
Wood.: 25). 

Oueline Challe Talks 


By Paul E. wee yo Supplemental pictures for 
chalk talk use (75 ). 


Comey Guide to Church Building 
. E. Burroughs. Illustrated. ($2.50). 
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Trebled in Circulation in 3 Months! 


That is the recent record of our unique publication—the 


2 0 th C en t u ry - If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon 


Quarterly 


And if your classes are not 
now using the quarterly, 
you may have it for your 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price for the Jan.-March quarter. You may send 
to the address below the number of copies listed. We are placing this 
order with the understanding that though this literature is furnished at 
half price, it will be economically used to the best advantage in our 
school, The Quarterlies are to be used by the following classes which 
are not now using it: 


school (Adult, Senior and Names of Classes By ‘Bach Class 
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When your school decides to adopt this book send order direct to The Christian Century Press 





THE HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M., of Boston University. 


The Christian Century Press approves and sells this book because— 


It is modern. One-fourth of the hymns included bear on the new world order. Fifteen 
of them are hymns of human service and brotherhood; fourteen, of freedom and justice; 
twenty, of patriotism and democracy; seventeen, of missions and world peace; forty- 
six of them stress the ethics of virile living in this day and age. 

The hymnal has an unusually rich piano accompaniment. Complete orchestration 


arranged for twelve instrumeats may be purchased extra; also much supplemental 
material, including manuals of hymn study and interpretation, pageants and festival 
services. 

The hymnal has been endorsed by the International Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education, the World Sunday School Association, and most of the State Sunday School 
organizations. 

The book is already a pronounced success—selling at the rate of 50,000 copies per year, 
and is becoming increasingly popular. 


Send for returnable copy, and SEND YOUR ORDER TO US without delay. The price 
of the book, in quantities of one hundred or more, is at the rate of 75 cents per copy. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








THE WOMEN OF THE 
BIBLE 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 





Not heroines—not martyrs, just women. Vivid 
portrayals of Hebrew women, as seen by modern 
study and insight. 


Mrs. Marble brings the women of the Bible to 
you in stories of compelling interest. 











A beautiful book of 300 pages, with illustrations 
PRICE, $2.90 POSTPAID 














RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 


Selected by The Committee on Religious Drama of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America 

The 1924 Volume and the first of a series which 
the committee will prepare annually. 

The ten plays in this first book represent an 
attempt at an evaluation of the available reli- 
gious drama. They have been selected from 
hundreds. 


The book is beautiful mechanically, and is strongly 
and handsomely bound 


PRICE, $2.00 














THE CRUSADE OF THE 
CHILDREN 


By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE 


The story of the dream of those Thirteenth 
Century children who started out to win back 
the Holy Land, to convert the “black Saracens” 
without swords, without violence, the story that 
still fascinates and baffles historians, is beauti- 
fully told in the form of a pageant. 
The book is profusely illustrated and the pictures 
show how to produce the pageant. 


PRICE, $1.50 
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